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Data  Coverage  of  the  Functionally  Limited  Elderly: 
Report  of  the  Interagency  Statistical  Committee 
on  Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly"^ 


Introduction  and  Summary 

THE  COMMITTEE 

Background. — The  Interagency  Statistical  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly  was  convened 
in  August  1979  by  the  Commerce  Department’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
help  meet  two  major  challenges: 

•  A  substantive  challenge — how  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  aging  population. 

•  An  organizational  challenge — how  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  growing  array  of  policy  issues  of  con¬ 
cern  to  multiple  agencies. 

America’s  population  is  aging.  Persons  65  and  over 
formed  4  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1900,  but 
are  1 1  percent  of  the  population  today  and  are  projec¬ 
ted  to  constitute  twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
population  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
Moreover,  an  “aging  of  the  aged”  is  taking  place. 
About  1  percent  of  Americans  are  85  and  over  today; 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  figure  will  be 
four  times  as  high. 

The  elderly,  and  especially  the  very  old,  are  the 
population  most  likely  to  be  limited  in  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  routine  tasks  of  day-to-day  living.  As 
such,  they  have  the  greatest  need  for  long-term  care 
(LTC),  defined  not  only  as  care  in  nursing  homes  and 
other  institutions  but  as  assistance  which  allows  the 
functionally  limited  to  live  as  independently  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Some  3  percent  of  adults  under  65  have  functional 
limitations  which  may  require  LTC,  and  about  one- 
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third  of  1  percent  of  persons  in  this  age  group  are  in¬ 
stitutionalized.  In  contrast,  among  those  65  to  74 
years  old,  about  12  percent  have  functional  limitations 
and  about  1  percent  are  institutionalized;  among 
those  85  and  over,  a  majority  are  functionally  limited 
and  more  than  one  in  five  lives  in  an  LTC  institution. 

Thus,  the  aging  of  the  population,  and  even  more 
the  “aging  of  the  aged,”  mean  that  LTC  increasingly 
will  be  a  matter  of  concern  in  American  society.  The 
upcoming  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
will  highlight  this  concern. 

The  Committee  was  convened  because  many 
studies,  reports,  and  analyses  spoke  of  a  lack  of 
baseline  data  on  the  elderly  and  the  critical  factors  in 
their  environment  which  allow  them  to  function  as  in¬ 
dependently  as  possible.  Among  such  reports  are  the 

1978  report  of  the  Intergovernmental  Scientific, 
Engineering,  and  Technology  Advisory  Panel;  the 

1979  Urban  Institute  volumes  on  LTC;  and  the  HEW 
1978  LTC  Task  Force  Report. 


*A  limited  number  of  copies  of  this  report  and  of 
the  companion  Inventory  of  Data  Sources  on  the 
Functionally  Limited  Elderly  are  available  from  the 
Human  Resources,  Veterans,  and  Labor  Special 
Studies  Division,  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  New  Executive  Office  Building,  Room  7236, 
Washington,  D.C.  20503,  telephone  (202)  395-3844. 

After  approximately  August  1,  1980,  copies  will 
also  be  available  for  sale  from  the  Ll.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Technical  Information  Service 
(NTIS),  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia 
22161,  telephone  (703)  557-4650. 
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Office  of  Human  Development  Services 

Because  a  large  number  of  Federal  organizations 
need  basic  information  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
LTC  policy,  an  interagency  committee  was  a  logical 
forum  for  assessment  of  LTC  data  needs. 

In  addition,  establishment  of  the  Committee 
provided  an  opportunity  to  test  the  usefulness  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  interagency  group  develop  information  and 
recommendations  which  would  feed  into  the  decision- 
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making  processes  of  both  operating  agencies  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  was  charged  to  report  by  early  spring  of 
1980.  Its  recommendations  then  could  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  FY  1982  planning  and  budgeting 
processes  of  the  participating  agencies — which  begin 
at  that  season — as  well  as  into  OMB’s  budget  plan¬ 
ning  process,  which  takes  place  in  the  spring. 

The  Committee  consists  of  14  officials  from  major 
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statistical  and  research  components  of  eight  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies. 

Objectives  and  Scope. — The  Committee’s  charge  was 
to  develop  an  inventory  of  existing  and  planned  data 
sources  on  LTC  for  the  elderly,  assess  the  adequacy  of 
their  coverage  in  relation  to  major  LTC  policy  issues, 
and  make  recommendations  for  obtaining  needed 
data. 

The  Committee  defined  LTC  to  refer  not  only  to  in¬ 
stitutionalization  and  other  formal  or  organized  ser¬ 
vices,  but  to  the  whole  range  of  possible  support  for 
people  with  functional  limitations.  Through  its  diver¬ 
sity,  the  Committee  recognized  that  LTC  support  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  such  familiar  assistance  categories  as 
health  and  social  services,  but  also  such  less  obvious 
forms  of  support  as  housing  modifications,  transporta¬ 
tion,  services  “bundled”  with  housing,  special  income 
support,  and  mechanical  aids.  The  Committee  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  the  need  to  consider  data  sources  on 
informal  supports,  recognizing  the  potential  social  im¬ 
pacts  and  costs  of  governmental  program  expansions 
which  could  result  in  the  substitution  of  publicly 
provided  care  for  assistance  now  most  frequently 
provided  by  families  and  other  informal  caretakers. 

In  designing  the  project,  the  Committee  attempted 
to  focus  on  basic  data  sources  keyed  to  gaining  (1)  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  LTC  problem  and  of  current  and  potential 
responses  to  it  and  (2)  information  useful  to 
policymakers  government  wide.  The  Committee’s  ef¬ 
forts  therefore  were  targeted  to  person-based  data 
sources  which  address  policy  concerns  in  the  following 
five  areas: 

•  The  long-term  care  (functionally  limited)  popula¬ 
tion:  Basic  information  to  describe  the  long-term  care 
population  and  its  environment. 

•  Formal  assistance  received:  Information  on 
assistance  provided  by  organized  groups  or  public 
agencies. 

•  Informal  assistance  received:  Information  on 
assistance  provided  by  family,  friends  or  neighbors, 
and  on  the  characteristics  of  these  informal  providers. 

•  Need  for  assistance:  Information  on  assistance 
that  helps  compensate  for  functional  limitations  or 
leads  to  improved  outcomes. 

•  Outcomes:  Information  on  changes  over  time  in 
important  aspects  of  status  such  as  living  situation, 
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self-perceived  health/well-being,  morbidity,  and 
functional  limitations. 

The  person-based  focus  was  adopted  for  additional 
reasons.  For  one,  it  reflects  a  policy  focus  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  his  environment,  his  situation,  and  the 
assistance  available  to  him.  Second,  it  was  judged  that 
information  on  institutions  and  organizations  was 
likely  to  be  information  on  providers,  information 
which  agencies  have  relatively  well  in  hand  through 
administrative  data  systems  and  which,  in  any  case,  is 
likely  to  be  of  interest  primarily  to  particular  agencies 
which  have  programmatic  links  to  specific  groups  of 
providers. 

In  carrying  out  its  efforts,  the  Committee  concep¬ 
tualized  LTC  functional  limitations  as  divisible  into 
four  areas: 

•  Mobility  and  transportation:  Limitations  in 
ability  to  get  out  of  the  home,  get  around  in  the 
neighborhood,  use  public  transportation,  etc. 

•  Personal  care  limitations:  Limitations  in  ability 
to  bathe,  dress  oneself,  feed  oneself,  etc. 

•  Housekeeping  limitations:  Limitations  in  the 
ability  to  cook,  clean,  do  laundry,  etc. 

•  Self-management  limitations:  Limitations  in  the 
ability  to  take  medication  regularly,  use  the 
telephone,  manage  own  money,  etc. 

This  four-way  classification  of  functional  limita¬ 
tions  proved  useful  in  the  Committee’s  work  and  has 
received  some  empirical  validation  (see  recommenda¬ 
tion  2A). 

Reports. — Results  of  the  Committee’s  work  are 
provided  in  two  volumes: 

•  An  inventory  of  data  sources  on  long-term  care 
for  the  elderly,  which  is  published  as  a  separate 
document. 

•  Committee  findings  and  recommendations, 
which  form  the  body  of  this  document. 

THE  INVENTORY  OF  DATA  SOURCES 
ON  LTC  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

In  keeping  with  its  focus,  the  Committee  decided 
that  data  sources  would  be  included  in  the  inventory 
only  if  they  were  person  based,  contained  information 
on  functional  limitations  of  elderly  persons,  and  in¬ 
cluded  data  items  bearing  on  at  least  one  of  the  five 
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LTC  policy-related  data  areas.  To  help  ensure 
timeliness  and  ease  of  access  to  data  sources,  it  also 
decided  that  only  sources  for  which  at  least  some  of 
the  data  gathering  took  place  in  1974  or  later  would 
be  included.  However,  “landmark”  studies  were  in¬ 
cluded  even  if  they  were  older.  The  selection  criteria 
also  stressed  data  sources  based  on  large — primarily 
national — population  groups  because  of  the 
generalizability  of  their  results  and  their  potential  for 
yielding  national  estimates.' 

One  hundred  and  three  data  sources  met  the  inven¬ 
tory’s  criteria  and  are  included  in  the  published  inven¬ 
tory.  The  inventory  includes  two  pages  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  content  and  coverage  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  source,  as  well  as  descriptive  information  on 
the  103  data  sources  taken  as  an  aggregate. 

The  inventory,  it  is  important  to  note,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  actual  data.  Rather,  it  contains  information 
on  data  sources.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  information  on  how  many  people  receive  a  given 
type  of  LTC  assistance.  Rather,  it  indicates  how 
many  data  items  about  a  given  type  of  assistance  are 
contained  in  each  of  the  103  data  sources  described  in 
the  inventory.  (See  pages  312-314  for  a  listing  of  the 
data  sources.) 

THE  COMMITTEE’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  formulated  recommendations  in 
five  areas.  Information  in  the  inventory  forms  the  base 
upon  which  many  of  these  recommendations  are  built. 
However,  those  recommendations  dealing  with 
specifics  of  the  content  of  data  sources  are  based  upon 
more  detailed  information,  usually  an  examination  of 
the  actual  data  collection  instruments.  Other  informa¬ 
tion  factored  into  the  recommendations  is  noted  below 
in  the  summary  of  the  recommendations. 

1.  Improve  Access  to  Data.  From  the  inception  of  its 
work,  the  Committee  encountered  serious  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  existing  data.  It  carried  out  an  infor¬ 
mal  examination  of  this  problem  in  five  major 
research  organizations  and  also  examined  some 
broad-coverage  information  finding  systems.  On  these 
bases,  the  Committee  recommends  the  following: 

•  Federal  organizations  which  support 
information-producing  projects  should  maintain  a 
listing  of  those  projects.  A  specific  minimum  set  of 
descriptive  items  on  each  project  is  recommended.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  listings  be  retained  on 
completed  projects;  organizations’  working 
knowledge  of  these  projects  is  poor,  yet  they  are 
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potentially  the  most  valuable  because  results  are 
already  available. 

•  These  organizations  should  ensure  that  the  major 
products  of  completed  projects — such  as  reports,  data 
tapes,  and  questionnaires — are  preserved  and  kept  in 
a  form  accessible  to  users.  In  numerous  cases,  impor¬ 
tant  data  sources  are  known  to  have  been  developed, 
but  the  sponsoring  organization  does  not  have  the 
products  of  the  project. 

•  The  planned  pilot  test  of  the  Federal  Information 
Locator  System  (FILS) — a  new  system  that  will  cover 
OMB-cleared  projects — should  include  those  forms 
which  are  statistical  surverys  or  program  evaluations 
and  which  have  individuals  or  households  as 
respondents. 

2.  Carry  Out  an  Extensive  Analysis  of  Available  Data. 
The  Committee  found  that  an  unanticipatedly  large 
and  rich  body  of  data  exists.  It  found  that  analysis  of 
these  data  to  address  policy-related  issues  is  feasible. 
The  analysis  of  these  data  not  only  can  help  to  answer 
important  policy  questions  but  also  can  help  identify 
and  shape  issues  and  lead  to  improved,  more- 
informed,  and  better-targeted  future  data  collection 
activities.  To  illustrate  possible  analyses,  the  report 
provides  nine  policy-related  questions  that  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  analyzing  existing  data.  These  nine  il¬ 
lustrations  span  the  five  policy-related  data  areas.  To 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  analyses  of  this  type, 
some  of  the  illustrations  include  examples  containing 
findings  based  upun  preliminary  analyses  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  staff  member.  The  nine,  grouped  by  policy 
areas,  are  as  follows: 

•  In  the  area  of  the  long-term  care  population: 

— What  patterns  of  functional  limitations  occur 
in  the  U.S.  elderly  population? 

— How  many  functionally  limited  elderly  people 
are  there  by  age,  sex,  and  race  categories? 

— How  do  institutionalized  and  non- 
institutionalized  persons  with  similar  function  limita¬ 
tions  differ?  In  particular,  are  there  differences  with 
regard  to  marital  status,  economic  situation,  race,  and 
household  composition? 

— Do  different  data  sources  produce  different 
answers  to  the  above  questions?  That  is,  how  consis¬ 
tent  are  the  results  among  different  surveys? 

'For  full  details  of  the  criteria  for  inclusion  of  data  sources  in  the 
inventory,  see  the  instructions  for  the  inventory,  published  in  the  in¬ 
ventory  volume. 
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•  In  the  areas  of  formal  and  informal  long-term 
care  assistance: 

— What  are  the  major  sources  of  LTC  assistance, 
both  formal  and  informal?  Does  the  source  of 
assistance  vary  by  the  type  of  assistance  received? 

— What  is  the  potential  for  LTC  assistance 
provided  by  family  members?  What  characteristics 
distinguish  families  which  could  provide  help  but  do 
not  from  those  which  do? 

•  In  the  areas  of  long-term  care  needs  and 
outcomes: 

— How  does  the  quantity  and  kind  of  LTC  repor¬ 
ted  as  needed  by  individuals  depend  upon  the  method 
used  to  estimate  need,  and  how  does  it  vary  from  data 
source  to  data  source? 

— What  are  the  determinants  of  people’s  LTC 
needs,  as  reported? 

How  are  outcomes  affected  by  LTC  assistance 
received? 

Based  on  its  findings,  the  Committee  recommends 
an  extensive  analysis  of  existing  data  be  undertaken  to 
address  these  and  other  important  policy-related 
questions. 

3.  Eliminate  Major  Gaps  in  Coverage  Common  to 
National  Surveys.  The  Committee  found  gaps  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  content  coverage  common  to  all  or  most 
national  surveys.  Eliminating  these  gaps  can  substan¬ 
tially  improve  the  value  of  the  information  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  recurrent,  planned,  and  future  data  gather¬ 
ing  activities.  The  Committee  recommends: 

•  National  household  surveys  on  LTC  for  the 
elderly  should  expand  their  coverage  to  include  the 
population  in  rooming  and  boarding  homes,  which  by 
Bureau  of  the  Census  definition  covers  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  group  quarters  ranging  from  single  rooms  to 
housing  with  support  services.  Currently  this  popula¬ 
tion  is  omitted  from  almost  all  surveys.  Although 
small  in  number,  it  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
functionally  limited  elderly. 

•  National  surveys  of  the  institutional  population 
should  cover  the  elderly  in  all  types  of  long-term 
“health”  institutions.  In  addition  to  information 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  clients  and  their  care, 
the  surveys  should  produce  information  on  dynamics 
leading  to  institutionalization  and  outcomes.  The 
Committee  found  that  while  there  now  are  surveys  of 
the  institutional  population,  they  do  not  cover  the  full 
set  of  long-term  “health”  institutions.  Among  other 
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gaps,  no  LTC  survey  covers  persons  in  psychiatric 
hospitals.  No  one  national  survey  collects  information 
on  both  the  dynamics  of  institutionalization  and  the 
outcomes  of  care. 

•  Definitions  of  living  quarters  should  be  revised  so 
that  clear  boundaries  delineate  households,  group 
housing  (with  and  without  support  services),  and 
“health”  institutions.  The  Committee  found  that 
current  definitions  have  fuzzy  boundaries.  Definitions 
require  delineation  to  assure  that  the  entire  elderly 
population  is  covered  no  matter  where  they  live  and 
that  subgroups  can  be  identified  for  in-depth  study. 

•  National  surveys  should  collect  information  about 
informal  support  for  those  areas  of  LTC  assistance 
they  cover.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  informal  sup¬ 
port  should  be  standardized  as  follows:  “all  types  of 
help,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  provided  by  family, 
friends,  and  neighbors  who  are  not  part  of  a  group  or 
program  formally  organized  to  provide  that  help.” 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  majority  of  LTC 
assistance  received  by  the  elderly  is  informal. 
However,  informal  support  is  one  of  the  least  well 
covered  data  areas,  especially  when  the  variety  of 
questions  to  be  answered  is  considered. 

•  Those  national  surveys  which  include  a 
functional  limitation  supplement  in  some,  but  not  ail, 
of  their  cycles  should  develop  a  specific,  coordinated 
schedule  for  including  the  supplement  in  the  same 
year.  Any  national  survey  of  long-term  “health”  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  conducted  concurrently.  This 
strategy  will  facilitate  linking  and  comparison  of 
findings  across  surveys,  and  will  allow  a  complete 
national  picture  of  the  elderly  population — both  that 
in  institutions  and  that  outside  institutions — to  be 
developed. 

4.  Collect  a  Standard  Set  of  Items  as  Appropriate  to  the 
Focus  of  the  Data  Effort.  Using  a  standard  set  of  items 
permits  valid  comparisons  among  data  sources  and 
provides  information  for  imputing  relationships  from 
one  source  to  another.  The  sets  of  items  the  Commit¬ 
tee  recommends  are  based  upon  both  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  data  sources  in  the  inventory  and  of  in¬ 
dependent,  major  reports  on  data  items.  On  these 
bases,  the  Committee  recommends: 

•  All  data  sources  on  LTC  for  the  elderly  should  in¬ 
clude  items  on  economic  resources,  availability  of 
family,  and  a  standard  list  of  functional  limitation 
items  in  the  four  broad  categories  conceptualized  as 
essential  for  independent  living:  mobility  and 
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transportation,  personal  care,  housekeeping,  and  self- 
management. 

•  All  data  sources  on  LTC  for  the  elderly  should  in¬ 
clude  those  items  from  the  “Long-Term  Health  Care 
Minimum  Data  Set,”  developed  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  focus  of  the  data  sources.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  monitoring 
body  established  to  update  the  “Long-Term  Health 
Care  Minimum  Data  Set”  incorporate  items  on 
economic  resources  and  availability  of  family  in  the 
next  version. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  more  detail  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  a  data  effort  and 
encourages  expansions  and  additions  as  long  as  stan¬ 
dard  dehnitions  are  used  and  detail  can  be  collapsed 
into  the  broader  “standard”  categories. 

5.  Use  “Piggybacking”  in  Gathering  Further  Data.  Data 
gathering  efforts  on  LTC  for  the  elderly  beyond  those 
now  planned  or  those  recommended  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  3  may  be  desirable.  If  so,  “pig;  ybacking” — 
adding  an  LTC  supplement  to  an  already  planned 
survey — offers  important  savings  in  time,  response 
burden,  and  money,  although  it  can  have  disadvan¬ 
tages  stemming  from  the  need  to  combine  with 
another  survey.  The  Committee  recommeiids  that 
piggybacking  generally  be  used.  Based  on  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  major  U.S.  surveys  of  persons  and 
households,  designed  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  as  a  potential  “base  vehicle”  for 
piggybacking,  the  Committee  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  preferred  base  vehicles: 

•  The  Annual  Housing  Survey. 

•  The  Crime  Victimization  Survey. 

•  The  Health  Interview  Survey. 

•  The  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Housing  Adjust¬ 
ments  of  Older  People. 

•  The  Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participation 
(SIPP),  if  the  LTC  data  gathering  activity  is  planned 
for  1985  or  later,  when  SIPP  is  expected  to  reach  its 
full  size. 

Recommendations 

RECO.MMENDATION  1 :  IMPROVE  ACCESS  TO  DATA 

In  preparing  the  inventory  of  data  sources  on  LTC 
for  the  elderly,  and  in  other  work  of  the  Committee, 
serious  difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtaining 
access  to  existing  data.  It  became  apparent  that  many 
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bureaus,  administrations,  centers,  and  institutes  had 
poor  working  knowledge  of  the  projects  they  support¬ 
ed.  The  lack  of  knowledge  was  particularly  great  for 
completed  projects,  probably  because  these  are  not 
monitored  by  an  employee  of  the  supporting  organiza¬ 
tion  and  thus  are  not  the  object  of  current  attention 
from  the  organization’s  staff.  Moreover,  when  rele¬ 
vant,  completed  projects  were  identified,  their  basic 
output — such  as  reports,  data  gathering  instruments, 
and  data — often  could  not  be  found  by  the  sponsoring 
organization. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  major  negative  conse¬ 
quences  of  not  being  able  to  find  out  about  existing 
data  useful  for  policymaking.  At  best,  the  data  gather¬ 
ing  will  be  repeated,  resulting  in  major  delay  and  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure.  Alternatively,  because  of  lack 
of  time,  major  decisions  may  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
absence  of  important  information  which  would  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  them.  Inability  to  obtain  data 
known  to  exist  will  often  have  similar  consequences. 

The  Committee  undertook  a  review  of  access 
problems.  The  review  included  an  exploration  of  the 
situation  in  five  organizations  thought  likely  to  have 
sponsored  a  large  number  of  projects  which  produced 
LTC  data  sources.  It  also  encompassed  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  broad-coverage  systems  designed  to  help  find 
information  on  federally  supported  research  projects. 
As  a  result  of  the  review,  the  Committee  recommends 
three  sets  of  actions  to  deal  with  the  problems 
identified: 

•  Organizations  supporting  information-producing 
projects  should  maintain  systematic  listings  of  their 
projects  containing  at  least  a  minimum  of  important 
information,  as  described  below. 

•  Supporting  organizations  should  also  ensure  that 
the  major  products  of  completed  projects  are  preser¬ 
ved  and  are  appropriately  accessible. 

•  The  planned  pilot  test  of  the  Federal  Information 
Location  System  (FILS) — a  new  system  that  will 
cover  OMB-cleared  forms — should  include  statistical 
surveys  and  program  evaluations  which  have  in¬ 
dividuals  or  households  as  respondents. 

Recommendation  1A:  Bureaus,  administrations,  centers,  in¬ 
stitutes,  etc.,  supporting  information-producing  projects  should 
maintain  systematic  listings  of  these  projects,  with  the  listings 
meeting  the  following  criteria: 

•  The  listing  should  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  a  major 
information-producing  organization.  It  should  not  be 
further  up  in  the  agency  lest  it  be  too  distant  from  the 
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persons  who  know  the  projects,  and  encounter  index¬ 
ing  problems  due  to  too  broad  a  set  of  topics  covered. 
In  choosing  the  level  at  which  the  listing  is  main¬ 
tained,  an  attempt  also  should  be  made  to  avoid  levels 
at  which  major  splitting  off  of  components  is  likely  in 
agency  reorganizations.  Examples  of  the  appropriate 
level  include: 

— The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Development  and  Research  (PD&R)  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

— Individual  institutes  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  and  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA). 

— Individual  components  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services  (OHDS)  such  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  Aging  (AOA). 

— The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  (ORS)  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA). 

•  The  listing  system  also  should  meet  the  information  needs 
of  conglomerate  organizations  at  the  next  highest 
organizational  level.  Alternatively,  it  should  be  coordinated 
with  systems  maintained  at  that  level  so  that  major  duplication 
of  effort  is  not  required. 

•  The  listing  should  include  not  only  original  research, 
narrowly  defined,  but  also  include  other  projects  which 
primarily  produce  information  and  which  some  might  not 
regard  as  research — for  example,  program  evaluations, 
literature  searches,  statistical  surveys. 

•  The  listing  should  include  all  projects,  however 
performed.  In  particular,  it  should  include: 

— Grants. 

— Cooperative  agreements. 

— Contracts. 

— Products  of  consultants. 

— In-house  (intramural)  projects. 

•  The  listing  should  include: 

— Current  projects. 

— Completed  projects  for  at  least  10  years  after  com¬ 
pletion.  (The  file  on  completed  projects  can  be  built 
up  year  by  year  by  maintaining  listings,  rather  than 
by  trying  to  reconstruct  all  projects  of  the  past  decade. 
However,,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  construct 
back  listings  for  landmark  projects.) 

— Planned  projects,  as  plans  become  firm  enough  to 
provide  the  first  four  items  of  in.''ormation  below. 
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•  The  listing  should  contain  the  following  information  for 
each  project: 

— An  identification  number  or  code. 

— The  project  chief  (person  principally  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  project),  including  name,  address, 
and  telephone. 

— Agency  contact  person,  if  an  extramural  project,  in¬ 
cluding  name,  institutional  subdivision,  and 
telephone. 

— Status ! schedule  of  the  project,  including  starting 
and  completion  dates.  (As  the  project  moves  forward, 
these  will  turn  from  planned  to  actual  dates.) 

— A  summary  of  the  project — up  to  300  words — 
including  (1)  the  primary  focus  or  foci  of  the  project, 
(2)  other  areas  it  covers,  (3)  its  objective  or  aim,  (4)  its 
method  (for  example,  literature  search,  new  survey  of 
80,000  people,  reanalysis  of  existing  data  (cite  data), 
laboratory  experiment,  clinical  trial,  etc.),  and  (5)  its 
major  findings. 

— Publications  resulting  from  the  project,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  information  is  available.^ 

— A  brief  review  of  the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
(for  finished  projects)  focusing  on  such  objective  fac¬ 
tors  as  reliability,  generalizability,  and  validity. 

•  If  the  number  of  projects  in  the  listing  system  is  large, 
there  should  be  indexing  of  some  sort. 

•  To  ensure  reasonable  completeness,  providing  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  each  project  should  be  required  for  grant  and 
contract  approval  and  (if  such  a  control  exists)  for  approval  of 
in-house  projects. 

Rationale:  The  Committee’s  exploration  of  five  ma¬ 
jor  information-producing  organizations  revealed 
that: 

•  Only  one  of  the  five  felt  its  existing  listing  system 
was  reasonably  complete — if  not  adequately  infor¬ 
mative.  Defects  are  particularly  severe  for  completed 
projects. 

•  Grants  are  better  covered  than  contracts,  and  in- 
house  (“intramural”)  projects  are  least  well  covered. 
Complete  absence  of  a  listing  is  common  in  the  latter 
two  categories. 

•  Two  instances  were  found  in  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO),  seeking  to  evaluate  agency 


^Information  on  publications  may  be  limited  because  publication 
often  continues  long  after  a  project  is  completed  and  because  gran¬ 
tees  cannot  be  required  to  provide  this  information. 
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information-producing  activities,  requested  a  list  of  all 
projects  of  a  selected  type  supported  during  a  multi¬ 
year  period  and  the  resulting  reports.  The  bureaus 
under  scrutiny  were  extremely  hard  pressed  to 
produce  even  a  list  of  their  projects  and  were  able  to 
do  so  only  incompletely.  In  one  case,  a  contractor  had 
to  be  hired  to  develop  a  list  of  past  projects,  obtain 
copies  of  the  reports,  establish  a  library  to  hold  them, 
and  distribute  copies  to  the  agency  personnel  to  whom 
they  were  relevant  and  who  should  have  received 
them.  A  third  similar  case  is  now  under  way  with  a 
departmental  inspector  general  as  the  investigating 
party. 

Although  the  Smithsonian  Scientific  Information 
Exchange  (SSIE)  is  supposed  to  receive  notification  of 
(and  then  list)  all  federally  supported  research, 
notification  to  it  by  the  five  organizations  canvassed 
was  spotty.  A  typical  pattern  was  good  reporting  of 
grants,  hit  or  miss  coverage  of  contracts,  and  no 
reporting  of  in-house  projects.  One  of  the  five 
organizations  thought  SSIE  had  gone  out  of  business, 
as  SSIE  forms  had  somehow  disappeared  from  its 
grant  application  package. 

•  Broad-coverage  information-finding  systems  are 
of  somewhat  limited  use  to  the  narrower-scope 
organizations  examined.  The  main  cause  seems  to  be 
that  wide-coverage  systems,  by  virtue  of  the  breadth  of 
their  coverage,  almost  necessarily  have  indexing 
systems  that  are  too  “coarse”  and  not  adequately 
detailed  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  organizations 
examined.  Some  organizations  are  developing  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  efficient  solution.  Their  own  systems  will  use 
the  same  information  about  each  project  that  is  report¬ 
ed  to  the  broader  systems,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  further  work  in  information  submission.  However, 
each  organization’s  system  will  have  a  “finer”  index 
which  meets  its  own  needs. 

•  All  five  organizations  felt  it  necessary  to  upgrade 
their  project  listing  systems,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  all  are  in  the  process  of  actually  doing  so.  Most  of 
the  planned  upgrading  is  major. 

The  Committee’s  examination  thus  showed  both 
the  widespread  and  severe  nature  of  problems  and  the 
scale  on  which  organizations  are  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendation. 

In  this  context,  it  should  be  noted  that,  with  respect 
to  some  current  projects,  some  of  the  information 
stipulated  in  the  recommendation  is  already  in  hand 
in  all  organizations.  More  of  it  will  be  in  hand  as  plan¬ 
ned  changes  in  information  systems  take  place. 
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Moreover,  input  forms  for  SSIE,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  receiving  a  listing  for  all  projects,  require  most  of 
the  stipulated  information.  So  will  FILS,  for  OMB- 
cleared  forms.’  Thus,  in  most  organizations  the 
greatest  single  change  required  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  be  retention  of  listings  on  completed  projects. 

The  importance  of  keeping  listings  of  completed 
projects — about  which  working  knowledge  generally 
was  particularly  poor — needs  to  be  stressed.  These 
are  potentially  the  most  valuable  projects  because 
they  already  have  produced  data  sets  or  other  sought- 
after  information,  and  this  information  thus  is 
currently  available. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  recommendation 
can  be  met  quite  simply  with  a  single  typed  sheet  of 
paper  for  each  project.  Computerization  is  not 
necessary. 

Organizations  may  want  to  mesh  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  information  systems  with  the  recom¬ 
mended  content-focused  information  listing  system. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  post-completion  ap¬ 
praisal  of  projects  because  they  vary  greatly  in  their 
quality  and  it  is  important  to  the  potential  user  to 
know  with  what  he  is  working.  For  example,  the 
usefulness  of  project  findings  sometimes  is  severely 
limited  because  the  project  was  but  one  case  study  or 
involved  a  very  small  group,  lacked  needed  com¬ 
parison  or  control  groups,  or  was  actually  carried  out 
in  a  fashion  quite  different  from  the  planned 
methodology. 

Recommendation  IB:  Supporting  organizations  should  ensure 
that  the  major  products  of  information-producing  projects  are 
preserved  and  are  appropriately  accessible  to  them.  Major 
products  include  reports,  data,  and  the  data  collection  instru¬ 
ments  and  participant  selection  systems  (sampling  frames) 
which  underlie  the  data. 


’At  present,  OMB  clearance — and  hence  FILS — apply  to  infor¬ 
mation  collected  directly  by  a  Federal  agency;  collected  under  con¬ 
tract  for  a  Federal  agency;  and,  in  some  circumstances  to  informa¬ 
tion  collected  by  a  recipient  of  a  Federal  grant  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment.  Circumstances  under  which  clearance  applies  to  grants  and 
cooperative  agreements  include  those  in  which  any  of  the  following 
conditions  apply: 

•  Respondents  are  told  the  information  is  being  collected  under 
Federal  sponsorship. 

•  The  grant  provides  that  the  granting  agency  approve  the  study 
design  or  information  collection  procedure. 

•  The  grant  specifies  tabulations  the  agency  will  receive,  or  that 
the  agency  will  receive  data  on  individual  respondents. 

•  The  information  collection  is  requested  by  the  agency  for 
program  planning,  operation,  or  evaluation. 
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The  appropriate  form  of  access  depends  on  the  type 
of  product  and  the  anticipated  volume  of  requests  for 
it.  For  example,  data  will  usually  be  preserved  on 
tape;  reports,  as  paper  or  microfilm  copies.  If  a  large 
volume  of  requests  is  anticipated,  written  products 
should  be  published  and  offered  for  sale;  tapes  should 
be  duplicated  and  offered  for  sale.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  if  a  negligible  volume  of  requests  is  anticipated, 
the  product  should  be  maintained  in  a  library  (tapes 
possibly  remaining  with  the  grantee  or  contractor) 
where  it  can  be  used  by  interested  parties. 

Rationale. — Obviously,  knowing  that  information 
exists  is  of  limited  value  unless  the  information  can  be 
obtained.  The  Committee  found  that,  in  practice,  ob¬ 
taining  information  which  is  known  to  exist  is  often  a 
serious  problem.  One  case  involving  a  GAO  investiga¬ 
tion  has  already  been  cited.  Two  others  make  the 
point  more  strongly: 

•  Three  years  ago,  AOA’s  Clearinghouse  on  Aging 
made  a  compilation  of  studies  on  aging  done  during 
the  preceding  decade.  Reports  could  be  obtained  only 
for  half  of  the  3,000  studies  identified. 

•  Saad  Nagi’s  study,  “Service  Organizations  and 
the  Public,”  is  the  source  generally  used  when  figures 
are  cited  on  the  incidence  of  functional  limitations  in 
the  U.S.  population.  It  has  been  the  basis  for  major 
Federal  analyses  of  LTC  and  is  one  of  the  richest  data 
sources  on  LTC  assistance.  Despite  its  landmark 
status,  the  supporting  agency  does  not  have  copies  of 
the  project  report,  data,  or  other  study  products. 

Recommendation  1C:  One  of  the  areas  for  the  planned  pilot  test 
of  the  Federal  Information  Locator  System  ( FILS)  should  be 
those  forms  which  are  statistical  surveys  or  program  evaluations 
and  which  have  individuals  or  households  as  respondents. 

Rationale. — FILS,  a  new  system,  will  reduce  both 
duplication  and  reporting  burden  on  the  public  by 
allowing  those  seeking  information  to  ascertain 
whether  the  information  already  exists.  If  so,  they 
may  be  able  to  use  it  rather  than  launching  their  own 
information-gathering  activity.  Given  the  system  of 
agency  reporting  burden  allowances  that  is  being 
developed  at  the  President’s  request,  agencies  should 
be  particularly  concerned  to  take  advantage  of  this 
feature  of  FILS. 

FILS  will  apply  to  those  forms  which  require  OMB 
clearance.  It  is  expected  that  agencies  will  also  use  it 
more  broadly  “in-house,”  applying  similar  software 
to  similar  descriptive  information  about  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  data  sources. 
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The  development  of  the  LTC  data  source  inventory 
has  been  an  information-locating  exercise  of  the  type 
contemplated  for  FILS.  As  such,  a  major  lesson  it  has 
yielded  is  the  need  to  be  able  to  ascertain  subsidiary 
subjects  of  data  sources.  Much  information  on  LTC 
for  the  elderly  was  found  in  data  sources  whose 
primary  subject  was  something  else.  If  FILS  is  pilot 
tested  as  recommended,  the  list  of  sources  on  LTC  in 
the  Committee’s  inventory  can  serve  as  a  check  on 
whether  FILS’s  indexing  system  is  working  as  needed. 
Conversely,  FILS  may  disclose  data  sources  on  LTC 
for  the  elderly  of  which  the  Committee  is  unaware. 

Forms  of  the  type  proposed  for  the  pilot  test 
(statistical  surveys  or  program  evaluations  with  per¬ 
sons  or  households  as  respondents)  tend  to  cover 
relatively  large  numbers  of  topics.  Thus,  a  pilot  test  on 
them  will  be  a  strong  general  test  of  the  system’s 
ability  to  identify  non-obvious  sources  with  relevant 
information.  Moreover,  there  may  be  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  effect  burden  reduction  in  these  types  of 
forms  than  with  others.  For  example,  duplication  in 
applications  or  in  recordkeeping  requirements  may 
result  from  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  and  may 
not  be  amenable  to  elimination  merely  by  being  un¬ 
earthed  by  FILS. 

RECO.VIMENDATION  2:  CARRY  OUT  AN 
EXTENSIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  AVAILABLE  DATA 

The  Committee  has  found  that  analyses  using  data 
available  from  existing  or  planned  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities  can  help  to  answer  many  important  policy- 
related  questions,  point  to  or  refine  other  such  ques¬ 
tions,  and  help  shape  future  data  collection  efforts. 

To  illustrate  how  much  can  be  done  by  analyzing 
data  that  are  currently  available  or  will  be  available 
from  planned  sources,  the  Committee  report  discusses 
nine  policy-related  questions  that  can  be  addressed  by 
analyzing  such  data.  The  nine  questions  are  listed  in 
the  “Introduction  and  Summary”  on  pages  284-285. 
Each  is  formulated  as  a  specific  recommendation  and 
discussed  separately  in  the  following  pages.  The  nine 
are  not  all  the  policy-related  questions  that  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  analysis  of  available  data.  Rather  they  are 
illustrative  of  what  can  be  learned  from  such  data 
analysis,  and  have  been  selected  to  touch  upon  each  of 
the  five  policy-related  data  areas  identified  by  the 
Committee  (see  page  283). 

The  specific  recommendations  fall  into  three  group¬ 
ings:  (1)  those  recommendations  addressing  the  data 
area  of  the  long-term  care  population;  (2)  those 
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recommendations  addressing  the  data  areas  of  formal 
and  informal  long-term  care  assistance;  and  (3)  those 
recommendations  addressing  the  data  areas  of  long¬ 
term  care  needs  and  outcomes.  Each  of  these  three 
groupings  begins  with  general  material  and  proceeds 
in  turn  to  the  specific  recommendations  (recommen¬ 
dations  2A  to  2D,  2E  to  2F,  and  2G  to  21, 
respectively). 

To  show  that  it  is  feasible  to  answer  policy-related 
questions,  some  of  the  specific  recommendations  con¬ 
tain  results  of  preliminary  analyses.  These  results 
were  borrowed  from  analyses  performed  by  the  OMB 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  support  the  presen¬ 
tation  on  LTC  in  the  Long-Range  Outlook  section  of 
the  President’s  1981  budget.  The  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  for  which  such  borrowed  results  were  not 
available  therefore  do  not  contain  results  of  data 
analyses. 

Background  Information  for  Recommendations  2A  to  2D, 
Dealing  with  the  LTC  Population 

The  Committee’s  inventory  of  data  sources  on  long¬ 
term  care  for  the  elderly  is  a  rich  source  of  information 
on  functional  limitations,  simply  because  each  data 
source  had  to  contain  data  on  functional  limitations  to 
be  included  in  the  inventory.  By  far  the  best-covered 
type  of  functional  limitation  is  mobility.  Personal  care 
and  housekeeping  limitations  also  have  relatively 
widespread  coverage.  The  area  of  self-management  is 
the  least  covered. 

The  discussion  of  LTC  population  analyses  concen¬ 
trates  on  national  surveys  of  the  general  population^ 
because  there  are  several  such  surveys  and  they  yield 
overall  national  estimates  directly.  The  national  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  general  population  (listed  in  alphabetical 
order)  identified  in  the  inventory  are: 

•  Annual  Housing  Survey  (national  sample) 
(HUD027)  1978  (M) 

•  Health  Interview  Survey  1977,  1979  (NCHS038) 
(M,H,P,S) 

•  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Housing  Adjustments  of 
Older  People  (in  planning)  (HUD023)  (M,H,P) 

•  National  Medical  Care  Utilization  and  Expen¬ 
diture  Survey  1980  (NCHS036)  (M,P,H) 

•  National  Nursing  Home  Survey  1974,  1977 
(NCHS035)  (M,P) 

•  Service  Organizations  and  the  Public  1972 
(OHDS099)  (M,H,P,S) 
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•  Survey  of  Health  and  Work  Characteristics  1974 
(SSA004)  (M,H,P,S) 

•  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  1976 
(ASPE032)  (M,H,P) 

•  Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participation*  (in 
planning)  (ASPE029,  ASPE030)  (M,H,P) 

•  Survey  of  Institutionalized  Persons  1976 
(ASPE031)  (M,H,P,S) 

•  Survey  of  Low  Income  Aged  and  Disabled  1973, 
1974  (SSA003)  (M,H.P) 

The  codes  in  parentheses  are  the  identification 
codes  used  in  the  Committee’s  inventory  for  each 
study.  The  letters  in  parentheses  indicate  the  type  of 
functional  limitation  data  that  can  be  found  in  each 
source:  mobility  and  transportation  (M),  personal 
care  (P),  housekeeping  (H),  and  self-management 
(S).  Table  2. 1-2.3  contain  a  list  of  the  data  items  on 
functional  limitations  in  each  of  the  above  sources. 
Differences  among  data  items,  most  of  which  are 
minor,  have  been  ignored  in  compiling  these  tables. 

Recommendation  2A :  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  patterns  of  functional 
limitations  occurring  in  the  elderly  population. 

Rationale. — Identifying  patterns  of  functional  limita¬ 
tions  can  simplify  data  analysis.  If,  for  example,  infor¬ 
mation  is  collected  on  10  data  items  in  each  of  the 
four  functional  limitation  areas,  then  more  than  one 
trillion  combinations  or  patterns  of  answers  are  possi¬ 
ble.  By  identifying  the  most  frequently  occurring  pat¬ 
terns,  data  on  functional  limitations  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  using  only  a  limited  number  of  patterns. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  analyses,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  patterns  can  indicate  much  about  the 
relationships  underlying  functional  limitations,  and 
provide  a  basis  for  simplifying  future  data  collection 
instruments.  For  example,  if  items  are  found  to  be 
highly  correlated,  it  generally  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
future  to  collect  information  on  only  one  of  them.  The 
other(s)  may  be  assumed  to  parallel  the  one  on  which 
information  is  collected.  In  addition,  if  items  scale  (see 
the  following  example),  a  question  on  one  item  can 
serve  as  a  “screener”  for  questions  on  other  items. 
Then,  if  the  screening  limitation  is  not  present,  the 
others  may  generally  be  assumed  to  be  absent,  and  no 
questions  need  to  be  asked  about  them. 

'Institutionalized  and  non-institutionalized. 

'Included  in  the  data  source  inventory  as  the  Income  Survey 
Development  Program  1978  and  1979. 
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TABLE  2.1  MOBILITY/TRANSPORTATION  FUNCTIONAL  LIMITATION 
DATA  ITEMS  IN  GENERAL  NATIONAL  SURVEYS 


DATA  ITEMS 

Difficulty 

Uifllculty 

Getting 

Getting 

Out  and 

Difficulty 

Difficulty 

Around 

Around 

Climbing 

Difficulty 

Using  Buses 

Unable 

Inside 

Outside 

Difficulty 

Stairs  or 

Sitting 

Chair-fast 

Trains  & 

to 

DATA  SOURCE  AND 

House  or 

House  or 

Walking  or 

StoopinK, 

for  Long 

or 

Public  Trans- 

Drive 

IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

Apartment  Apartment 

Standing 

Bending 

Periods 

Bed-fast 

portation 

Car 

1. 

Annual  Housing  Survey 

X 

X 

X 

(HUD027) 

2. 

Health  Interview  Survey 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(NCHS038) 

3. 

Longitudinal  Survey  of 

Housing  Adjustments 

X 

X 

X 

(HUD023) 

4. 

National  Medical  Care 

Utilization  &  Expenditure 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Survey  (NCHS036) 

5. 

National  Nursing  Home  Survey 

X 

X 

X 

(NCHS035) 

6. 

Service  Organizations  and 

the  Public  (OHDS099) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7. 

Survey  of  Health  and  Work 

Characteristics  (SSA004) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8.  Survey  of  Income  and 

Education  (ASPE032)  x 

9.  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 

Participation*  (ASPE029, 

ASPE030)  X  X  X  X 

10.  Survey  of  Institutionalized 

Persons  (ASPE031)  x 

11.  Survey  of  Low-Income,  Aged, 

and  Disabled  (SSA003)  x  x  x 


*  Included  in  the  data  source  inventory  as  the  Income  Survey  Development  Program  1978  and  1979. 


TABLE  2.2  PERSONAL  CARE  FUNCTIONAL  LIMITATION  DATA  ITEMS  IN  GENERAL  NATIONAL  SURVEYS 


DATA  SOURCE  AND 
IDENTIFICATION  CODE 


DATA  ITEM 
Individual  Needs  Help  In: 

Eating/ 

Bathing  Drinking  Toileting 


Previous 

Items 

Combined 


1.  Annual  Housing  Survey  (HUD027) 

2.  Health  Interview  Survey  (NCHS038) 

3.  Longitudinal  Survey  of 

Housing  Adjustments  (HUD023) 

4.  National  Medical  Care 

Utilization  &  Expenditure 
Survey  (NCHS036) 

5.  National  Nursing  Home  Survey  (NCHS035) 

6.  Service  Organizations  and  the 

Public  (OHDS099) 

7.  Survey  of  Health  and  Work 

Characteristics  (SSA004) 
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TABLE  2.2  PERSONAL  CARE  FUNCTIONAL  LIMITATION  DATA  ITEMS  IN  GENERAL  NATIONAL  SURVEYS 

(Continued) 

DATA  ITEM 


Individual  Needs  Help  In: 


DATA  SOURCE  AND 
IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

Dressing 

Bathing 

Eating/ 

Drinking 

Toileting 

Previous 

Items 

Combined 

8.  Survey  of  Income  and 

Education  (ASPE032) 

9.  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 

Participation*  (ASPE029,  ASPE030) 

10.  Survey  of  Institutionalized 

Persons  (ASPE031) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 1 .  Survey  of  Low-Income,  Aged, 
and  Disabled  (SSA003) 

X 

X 

•  Included  in  the  data  source  inventory  as  the  Income  Survey  Development  Program  1978  and  1979. 


TABLE  2.3  HOUSEKEEPING  AND  SELF-MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONAL  LIMITATION  DATA  ITEMS  IN  GENERAL 

NATIONAL  SURVEYS 


DATA  ITEM 

HOUSEKEEPING 

SELF-MANAGEMENT 

DATA SOURCE AND 
IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

Cannot 

Do  Light 
Housework/ 
Clean  Room 

Cannot 

Do  Heavy 
Housework 

Kind  or 
Amount  of 
Housework 
is  Limited 

Takes 
Care 
of  Money 
&  Bills 

Can 

Shop  for 
Family/ 
Personal 
Needs 

Can  Use 

Telephone 

Without 

Help 

1 .  Annual  Housing  Survey 
(HUD027) 


2.  Health  Interview  Survey  x  x  x  x 

(NCHS038) 

3.  Longitudinal  Survey  of 

Housing  Adjustments  (HUD023)  x  x 

4.  National  Medical  Care 

Utilization  &  Expenditure 

Survey  (NCHS036)  x 

5.  National  Nursing  Home  Survey 

(NCHS035) 

6.  Service  Organizations  and  x  x 

the  Public  (OHDS099) 

7.  Survey  of  Health  and  Work 

Characteristics  (SSA004)  x  x  x  x  x 

8.  Survey  of  Income  and 

Education  (ASPE032)  x 

9.  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 

Participation*  (ASPE029, 

ASPE030)  X 

10.  Survey  of  Institutionalized 

Persons  (ASPE031)  x  x  x 

1 1 .  Survey  of  Low-Income,  Aged, 

and  Disabled  (SSA003)  x  x 

•  Included  in  the  data  source  inventory  as  the  Income  Survey  Development  Program  1978  and  1979. 
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An  Example. — Data  from  the  1977  Health  Interview 
Survey  (HIS)  are  analyzed  to  illustrate  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  functional  limitation  patterns.  The  first  part  of 
the  example  deals  with  patterns  of  mobility  limita¬ 
tions.  The  1977  HIS  uses  the  following  three  mobility 
functional  limitation  items:  Does  anyone  need  the 
help  of  another  person  in  (1 )  getting  around  outside  of 
this  neighborhood;  (2)  getting  around  in  this 
neighborhood;  (3)  getting  around  inside  of  the  house 
(apartment)? 

A  reasonable — and  general — hypothesis  is  that, 
because  of  a  natural  ordering  of  limitations  by 
severity,  certain  patterns  of  response  should  occur 
very  infrequently. 

In  this  case,  for  example,  those  needing  help  getting 
around  inside  the  house  should  also  need  help  getting 
around  in  the  neighborhood,  and  those  needing  help 
getting  around  in  the  neighborhood  should  also  need 
help  getting  around  outside  the  neighborhood.  Thus, 
of  the  eight  possible  patterns,  only  four  should  be  of 
practical  importance:  (1)  those  who  need  no  help;  (2) 
those  who  need  help  getting  around  outside  the 
neighborhood;  (3)  those  who  need  help  getting 
around  outside  the  neighborhood  and  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  (4)  those  who  need  help  in  all 
three  settings.  The  1977  HIS  data  confirm  that  this 
reasoning  is  sound. 

.\eed  for  Help  in  Getting  Around: 
on-institutionalized  Persons  65  and  Over 


No  need  for  help . 90.7% 

Need  help  only  in  getting  around  outside 

the  neighborhood  . 2.8% 

Need  help  in  getting  around  outside  and 

in  the  neighborhood  . 3.7% 

Need  all  three  kinds  of  help . 2.6% 

Total  of  all  four  other  unlikely  patterns  . 0.2% 


.Source:  1977  Health  Interview  Survey,  unpublished  preliminary 
tabulations. 

The  small  percentage  of  people  age  65  and  over  who 
fall  into  the  “all  other  patterns”  supports  the 
hypothesis.  In  more  technical  terms,  the  data  suggest 
that  the  functional  limitation  mobility  data  items  are 
“scalable.” 

Similar  analyses  should  be  performed  in  each  of  the 
functional  limitation  areas.  In  addition,  the  results 
from  several  data  sources  should  be  compared  to  see, 
for  example,  how  the  scalability  of  HIS  data  items 
compares  to  the  scalability  of  like  data  items  in  the 
Survey  of  Income  and  Education. 
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It  is  a  natural  step  to  go  from  scalability  of  data 
items  within  each  functional  limitation  area  to  assess¬ 
ment  of  scalability  among  the  areas.  The  next  part  of 
this  example  takes  that  step. 

The  hypothesis  is  that  a  personal  care  functional 
limitation — the  inability  to  bathe,  eat,  dress,  or  use 
the  toilet  without  help — is  more  severe  than  a  mobility 
functional  limitation,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  for¬ 
mer  implies  the  presence  of  the  latter.  This  hypothesis 
is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  number  of  persons 
with  a  personal  care  functional  limitation,  but  no 
mobility  limitation,  should  be  small.  Again,  the  data 
bear  this  hypothesis  out,  showing  relatively  few  people 
in  the  unlikely  category. 

Personal  Care  and  Mobility  Functional 
Limitations:  .N on-institutionalized 
Persons  65  and  Over 


Neither  personal  care  nor  mobility 

functional  limitation . 90.0% 

Mobility  functional  limitation,  no 

personal  care  limitation  . 5.4% 

Mobility  and  personal  care 

functional  limitations . 3.9% 

Personal  care  functional  limitation, 
no  mobility  functional  limitation 
(the  “unlikely” category)  . 0.7% 


Source:  1977  Health  Interview  Survey,  unpublished 
preliminary  tabulations. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  scalability  among 
functional  limitation  areas. 

Recommendation  2B:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  number  of  elderly  in  each 
functional  limitation  category  for  each  age,  sex,  and  race  group. 

Rationale. — The  recommended  analyses  will 
produce  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  functionally 
limited  elderly  than  is  available  currently.  In  addition, 
the  various  age,  race,  and  sex-specific  counts  of  the 
functionally  limited  can  be  projected  to  provide  es¬ 
timates  of  likely  future  ETC  populations.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  incidences  of  functional  limitations  in  the 
various  groups  also  may  provide  clues  to  the  processes 
that  give  rise  to  limitations. 

This  analysis  can  be  simplified  if  recommendation 
2A  is  carried  out  first  and  patterns  of  functional 
limitation  thus  identified  are  used  in  laying  out  the 
picture. 

An  Example. — To  illustrate  recommendation  2B,  the 
following  data  sources  are  used:  the  1977  Health  In- 
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terview  Survey  (HIS);  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education  (SIE);  and  the  1977  National  Nursing 
Home  Survey.  Each  of  the  data  sources  can  be  used  to 
produce  counts  by  age,  sex,  and  race.  However,  for 
simplicity  the  illustration  deals  only  with  counts  by 
age. 

To  produce  estimates  for  the  U.S.  population,  the 
HIS  or  SIE  results,  which  deal  only  with  the  non- 
institutionalized,  have  to  be  combined  with  the 
National  Nursing  Home  Survey  results,  which  deal 
only  with  institutionalized  persons.  (The  results  of 
this  combination  are  labeled  HIS  and  SIE  in  the 
following  tables,  although  institutionalized  persons 
have  been  added  to  both.)  The  following  table  shows 
the  proportion  of  persons  functionally  limited  (1)  in 
personal  care  or  (2)  in  personal  care  or  mobility,  by 
age  group.  Non-elderly  age  groups  are  included  for 
comparison. 


Percent  of  Population  with  Functional 
Limitations  by  Type  of  Limitation, 
Data  Source,  and  Age  Group 


Type  of  Functional  Limitation 

Personal  Care 

Personal  Care  and/or  Mobility 

Data  Source  Data  Source 


Age  Group 

HIS* 

SIE** 

HIS* 

SIE** 

Adults  Under  45 

0.2% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

45-64 

1 

2 

2 

3 

65-74 

4 

5 

7 

8 

75-84 

12 

14 

20 

21 

85  and  over 

38 

40 

53 

50 

*1977  Health  Interview  Survey  plus  1977  National  Nursing 
Home  Survey 

•*1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  plus  1977  National  Nur¬ 
sing  Home  Survey 

The  reasonably  good  agreement  between  the 
figures  from  different  data  sources  enhances  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  are  sound. 

Similar  analyses  should  be  made  for  the  other 
national  data  sources  listed  above.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  assumptions  concerning 
the  data  items  or  the  sampling  frames  in  order  to 
facilitate  comparisons. ‘ 


sons  is  one  of  the  costliest  forms  of  long-term  care 
assistance.  It  is  costly  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but 
possibly  also  in  terms  of  reduced  quality  of  life  and  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  institutionalized.  Understanding 
factors  associated  with  institutionalization  might  help 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  these  costs  by  suggesting  ways 
to  avoid  or  delay  institutionalization  or  to 
deinstitutionalize.  Marital  status,  economic  situation, 
race/ ethnicity,  and  household  composition  may  well 
be  factors  significantly  associated  with  in¬ 
stitutionalization.  Whether  or  not  the  analysis  of  these 
factors  helps  lead  to  ways  to  reduce  institutionaliza¬ 
tion,  the  analysis  is  necessary  to  make  sound  projec¬ 
tions  of  populations  likely  to  be  institutionalized  in  the 
future,  projections  important  to  policymakers. 

Recommendation  2D:  For  each  of  the  previous  recommenda¬ 
tions  2A  through  2C,  results  derived  from  different  data  sources 
should  be  analyzed  for  comparability. 

Rationale. — It  is  important  for  policymaking  that  the 
data  being  used  be  of  good  quality,  and  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  data  quality  is  comparability.  There  still  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  comparability  of  data  items 
in  surveys  and  how  data  item  comparability,  or  lack 
thereof,  affects  analytic  results.  However,  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  functional  limitation  measurements  are 
fairly  stable.  In  recommendation  2B,  for  example,  it 
was  shown  that  estimates  from  two  national  surveys  of 
persons  with  personal  care  limitations  agreed 
relatively  well. 

Background  Information  for  Recommendations  2E  and  2F, 
Dealing  With  Formal  and  Informal  Assistance 

Tables  2.4  and  2.5  contain  a  list  of  the  data  items  on 
source  of  assistance,  amount  of  assistance,  and  poten¬ 
tial  for  assistance  in  national  data  sources.  Again, 
minor  differences  among  data  items  have  been 
ignored  in  compiling  these  tables.  Recommendations 
2E  and  2F  are  based  on  the  availability  of  data  items 
concerned  with,  respectively,  source  of  assistance  and 
potential  for  assistance.  As  the  tables  show,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  data  is  available  on  these  points.’ 
Data  on  amount  of  assistance  were  judged  to  be  too 
few  for  extensive  analysis. 


Recommendation  2C:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  how  institutionalized  and  non- 
institutionalized  persons  of  comparable  functional  limitations, 
age,  and  sex  differ,  particularly  with  respect  to  marital  status, 
economic  situation,  race,  and  household  situation. 

Rationale. — The  institutionalization  of  elderly  per- 
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‘In  these  cases  the  analysis  is  complicated  or  made  difficult  by 
relatively  small,  but  possibly  signiFicant,  differences  in  the  sampling 
frame  or  in  the  exact  content  of  data  items.  Recommendations  3 
and  4  contain  recommendations  that  would  reduce  or  eliminate  this 
problem  in  the  future. 

’Table  2.4  also  shows  the  lack  of  standardization  in  collecting 
data  on  sources  of  assistance.  Different  surveys  divide  up  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  assistance  sources  quite  differently.  Recommendation  3D 
offers  a  start  on  standardization  that  would  reduce  this  problem. 
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1  ABLE  2  4  DATA  ITEMS  ON  SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE  FROM  NATIONAL  DATA  SOURCES 
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'  Relative,  household  status  not  ascertained. 

'Included  in  inventory  as  Income  Survey  Development  Program. 


AMOUNT  OF  LTC  ASSISTANCE  POTENTIAL  FOR  LTC  ASSISTANCE' 
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Main  Source(s)  of  Assistance^ 


Like  Tables  2.1  through  2.3,  Tables  2.4  and  2.5 
center  on  general  national  data  sources  because  those 
are  the  ones  that  can  be  used  to  derive  overall  national 
estimates.  However,  note  that  two  national  data 
sources  dealing  only  with  minority  populations  (In¬ 
dians  &  blacks)  have  been  added  to  Tables  2.4  and 
2.5.  These  additional  sources  are  included  because 
national  data  on  minority  populations  often  are 
sought  separately,  and  because  the  Older  American 
Resources  and  Services  (OARS)  data  collection  in¬ 
strument,  used  in  part  by  both,  collects  an  unusual 
amount  of  data  on  sources  of  assistance. 

As  in  recommendations  2A  through  2C,  the  results 
of  analysis  can  be  enriched  and,  to  some  extent, 
verified  by  combining  and  comparing  results  from 
multiple  data  sources. 

Recommendation  2E:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  major  sources  of  LTC 
assistance  and  whether  the  source  of  LTC  assistance  varies  by 
type  of  assistance  received  and  by  severity  of  functional 
limitation. 

Rationale. — The  most  basic  information  on 
assistance  received — and  that  most  readily 
available — is  the  major  source  of  assistance  for  each 
person.  Available  information  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  major  sources  of  assistance  in  the  United  States. 

Analyzing  this  information  by  type  of  assistance 
and  by  severity  of  functional  limitation  can  indicate 
the  different  roles  of  the  major  assistance  sources. 
Some  assistance  sources  are  likely  to  be  particularly 
prominent  in  certain  situations,  others  for  different 
types  of  assistance  or  severity  of  limitations.  As  Table 
2.4  shows,  numerous  data  sources  ascertain  source  of 
assistance  separately  for  different  types  of  assistance. 
Thus,  the  data  necessary  to  support  an  analysis  of 
assistance  source  by  type  of  assistance  are  reasonably 
available.*  Because  all  data  sources  in  the  inventory 
have  information  on  functional  limitations,  analysis 
which  includes  differentiation  by  functional  status 
should  be  similarly  straightforward. 

An  Example. — Data  from  Saad  Nagi’s  study,  “Ser¬ 
vice  Organizations  and  the  Public,”  are  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  analysis  of  sources  of  LTC  assistance.  Based 
upon  this  study,  the  main  sources  of  assistance  for 
non-institutionalized  persons  with  functional  limita¬ 
tions  are: 
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Source  of 

Assistance 

To  Non- 
Institutionalized 
Persons  With 
Personal  Care 
Limitations 

To  Non- 
Institutionalized 
Persons  With  No 
Personal  Care 
Limitations  but 
With  Mobility, 
Shopping  Or 
Household  Chore 
Limitations 

Spouse 

45% 

42% 

Child  or  spouse’s  child 

27 

54 

Son- 

or  daughter-in-law 

3 

9 

Sibling  or  spouse’s 
sibling 

7 

12 

Other  relatives 

8 

18 

Friend  or  coworker 

3 

10 

Neighbor,  tenant,  or 
landlord 

7 

7 

Other  aid 

0 

2 

Paid  help 

(respondent  pays) 

10 

15 

Paid  help  (other 

payment  source) 

5 

4 

Other 

3 

4 

118%* 

177%* 

•Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  respondent  was 
asked  to  name  both  the  primary  source  of  assistance  and  one 
secondary  source,  if  (s)he  had  one. 


From  the  data  displayed  above,  it  appears  that 
relatives,  particularly  spouse  and  children,  provide 
the  bulk  of  assistance  both  for  persons  with  personal 
care  limitations  and  for  persons  with  mobility,  shop¬ 
ping,  and  household  chore  limitations.  Overall,  fewer 
different  sources  provide  assistance  to  persons  with 
personal  care  limitations  than  to  persons  with 
mobility,  shopping,  and  household  chore  limitations. 
Specifically,  as  evidenced  by  the  totals,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  persons  in  the  former  category  report  a 
secondary  source  of  assistance  while  three-fourths  of 
persons  in  the  latter  category  do.  Relatives  other  than 
spouse  are  much  more  common  sources  of  assistance 
for  persons  with  mobility,  shopping,  and  household 
chore  limitations  than  for  the  more  seriously  limited 
persons  who  had  personal  care  limitations.  Otherwise 
the  sources  of  assistance  vary  little  by  functional 
status. 


"However,  analysis  of  sources  of  assistance  is  limited  somewhat 
by  the  lack  of  standardization  in  categories  of  assistance  sources, 
which  creates  serious  diHiculties  for  comparisons  between  studies 
and  for  analysis  using  multiple  studies.  Recommendation  3.4  offers 
a  start  on  standardization,  which  would  alleviate  these  problems. 
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It  is  clear  from  even  this  quick  analysis  that  pat¬ 
terns  of  source  of  assistance  are  important  information 
for  policymakers.  For  example,  the  concentrated 
dependence  of  those  with  personal  care  limitations 
suggests  a  problem,  given  some  common  hypotheses 
On  family  willingness  to  provide  assistance,  such  as 
those  listed  in  2F. 

Recommendation  2F:  Existing  and  planned  data  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  potential  for  LTC 
assistance  from  family  members.  Actual  versus  potential 
assistance  should  be  compared  to  help  find  out  why  some 
functionally  limited  persons  do  receive  help  primarily  from 
potential  family  helpers  and  why  others  do  not. 

Rationale. — The  previous  example  indicated  that 
some  90  percent  of  non-institutionalized  persons  with 
personal  care  limitations  receive  at  least  some  of  their 
assistance  from  a  relative.  Thus,  relatives  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  primary  source  of  LTC  assistance,  and 
the  potential  for  assistance  from  them  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  policymakers.  As  a  first  ap¬ 
proximation,  it  could  be  assumed  that  persons  living 
with  relatives  (mostly  spouses)  or  geographically  near 
a  close  relative  (say  within  an  hour’s  travel  time)  have 
the  potential  for  receiving  major  assistance  from 
relatives.  With  this  approximation,  or  a  better  one 
developed  from  actual  data,  those  functionally  limited 
persons  with  the  potential  for  assistance  from  their 
family  can  be  identified,  and  the  remainder,  who  ap¬ 
parently  have  to  rely  primarily  on  non-family  sources 
of  assistance,  can  be  quantified. 

All  of  the  data  sources  in  Table  2.5  record 
household  composition,  and  a  few  obtain  information 
on  presence  of  nearby  relatives.  Therefore,  initial 
analyses  may  be  undertaken  using  household  com¬ 
position  as  a  proxy  measure  of  potential  for  assistance. 
Analyses  of  potential  for  assistance  based  on  other 
measures,  such  as  geographic  proximity,  will  be  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  because  data  are  less  widely 
available. 

Analyzing  the  pattern  of  potential  versus  actual 
assistance  can  provide  clues  to  why  some  families  do 
not  provide  the  assistance  they  apparently  could,  why 
others  provide  assistance  much  as  expected,  and  why 
some  provide  assistance  one  would  not  expect  them 
to.  The  significance  for  policy  is  obvious,  for  where  the 
family  does  not  provide  assistance,  the  likelihood  of 
dependence  on  public  sources  is  enhanced  greatly. 
Hypotheses  on  variations  in  family  role  include; 

•  There  are  major  differences  among  ethnic  groups. 

•  Beyond  a  certain  level  of  functional  limitation,  the 
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assistance  burden  becomes  too  great  and  the  family 
refuses  to  be  the  primary  source  of  assistance. 

•  Availability  of  secondary  assistance  sources,  to 
provide  the  family  temporary  respite,  are  important  in 
maintaining  its  willingness  to  play  a  primary  role. 

Analysis  of  potential  versus  actual  family  assistance 
can  help  test  these  and  other  hypotheses  on  family 
role.  It  can  help  inform  development  of  public  policy 
which  will  complement  and  support  the  family  role  in 
providing  assistance,  rather  than  tending  to  displace 
it. 

Background  Information  for  Recommendations  2G  to  21,  Deal¬ 
ing  With  LTC  Needs  and  Outcomes 

LUtimately,  the  goal  of  social  policy  is  to  deal  with 
needs  in  society  in  order  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
people — i.e.,  improve  outcomes.  However,  this  simple 
formulation  contains  many  pitfalls.  For  one,  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  needs  tends  to  be  fraught  with  peril.’  The 
concept  of  “needs”  most  often  seems  infinitely 
stretchable  and  more  synonymous  with  “wants”  than 
with  anything  more  concrete  or  objective.  Second,  not 
everything  can  be  done  for  everyone;  our  society’s 
resources  are  finite  and  within  that  constraint  the  ap¬ 
propriate  role  of  government  is  limited.  Finally,  social 
policy  should  lead  clearly  to  improved  outcomes. 
There  should  be  evidence  of  improved  outcomes,  not 
merely  people’s  belief  that  the  actions  carrying  out  the 
policy  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  be  beneficial. 

To  deal  with  all  these  pitfalls  is  difficult,  and  the 
counsel  of  the  rational  planner  is  usually  at  least  in 
part  impossible  to  carry  out  given  real-world  prac¬ 
ticalities.  However,  analysis  of  data  from  existing  and 
planned  sources,  as  outlined  in  recommendations  2G 
to  21  immediately  below,  can  be  valuable  in  dealing 
with  these  problems.  Such  analysis  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  because  it  permits  the  recovery  of  important 
policy-related  information  without  requiring  new  sub¬ 
stantive  action. 

Recommendation  2G:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  ascertain  how  the  amount  of  need  reported 
depends  upon  the  method  used  to  estimate  it  and,  apart  from 
differences  stemming  from  methods  used,  how  it  varies  from 
study  to  study. 

Rationale. — The  measurement  of  needs  has  been 
repeatedly  and  heavily  criticized.  Some  of  the 

'See  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
■Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Program 
Systems,  .\eeds  .Assessment:  A  Critical  Perspective,  December  1977. 
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criticism  deals  with  arbitrariness — i.e.,  the  answer  de¬ 
pends  excessively  on  the  way  needs  are  measured — 
and  reliability — i.e.,  different  sources  using  the  same 
method  may  produce  divergent  results. 

Comparing  estimates  of  need  generated  by  different 
methods  will  indicate  whether  the  estimates  depend 
greatly  upon  the  method.  If  the  estimates  do,  such 
comparisons  will  indicate  how  wide  the  range  is  and 
which  methods  tend  to  produce  high  estimates  and 
which  low.  Alternatively,  the  estimates  may  turn  out 
to  be  much  the  same,  regardless  of  method.  In  this 
case,  the  estimates  seem  more  likely  to  represent  some 
real  underlying  phenomenon.  Comparing  sources 
which  use  the  same  method  indicates  how  reliable 
results  are.  Whatever  the  findings,  analyses  of  these 
kinds  help  in  judging  what  credence  to  give  to  es¬ 
timates  of  need  and  how  to  use  them. 

Doubts  about  the  value  of  most  estimates  of  need 
for  LTC  assistance  should  be  particularly  strong.  The 
reason  is  that  the  most  common  way  of  measuring  this 
need  is  by  using  a  question  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  identify  functional  limitation,  and  the  question 
usually  is  asked  of  the  person  him-  or  herself.  Thus, 
most  commonly,  surveys  have  questions  of  the  form 
“Do  you  need  help  in  light  housework  (dishwashing, 
straightening  up)?”  which  are  used  to  measure  both 
functional  limitations  and  needs.  Other  less  common 
means  of  measuring  needs  include: 

•  Questions  separate  from  functional  limitations 
questions,  asked  of  the  person  him-  or  herself  (in  these 
cases,  the  functional  limitation  questions  are  not  of 
the  form  “Do  you  need  help  in  .  .  .?”,  but  are  most 
commonly  of  the  form  “Can  you  do  .  .  .?”). 

•  Questions  asked  of  a  caregiver  (generally  for  in¬ 
stitutionalized  persons)  or  LTC  professional. 

•  Measuring  through  outcomes,  as  described  in  21, 
below. 

In  general,  comparison  of  two  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing  needs  from  the  same  data  source  is  not  possible 
and  therefore  comparisons  usually  will  have  to  be 
made  across  data  sources.  In  such  comparisons,  dif¬ 
ferences  may  be  due  both  to  differences  between 
methods  and  to  differences  among  the  sources. 
However,  where  measurement  through  outcomes  (see 
21)  is  possible,  another  method  (usually  questions  of 
the  form  “Do  you  need  .  .  .?”  or  “Does  .  .  .  need 
.  .  .?”)  usually  is  available  from  the  same  data  source. 
In  addition,  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  a  caretaker  are  a  ’ailable  from  the  same 
data  source  as  questions  askeo  of  the  subject  in- 
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dividual.  (Examples  include  “With  a  Little  Help  from 
My  Friends”  and  “The  Role  of  Caregivers  in  the 
Black  Community.”)  Comparisons  between  two 
methods  from  the  same  source  have  the  advantage  of 
not  being  complicated  by  possible  differences  between 
surveys. 

Recommendation  2H:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  ascertain: 

•  How  reported  needs  of  individuals  vary  with  differences  in 
the  individual’s  functional  limitations. 

•  What  factors,  other  than  functional  limitations,  are 
associated  with  differences  in  the  needs  reported  for  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  particular,  holding  functional  limitations  con¬ 
stant,  do  reported  needs  correlate  positively  with  quantity  of 
assistance  received? 

Rationale. — Given  that  policy  to  some  extent  will  be 
directed  at  “needs,”  the  determinants  of  needs  should 
be  ascertained.  Moreover,  information  on  needs,  as 
noted,  is  of  limited  credibility.  That  credibility  is 
enhanced  if  needs  as  reported  turn  out  to  be  “well 
behaved” — for  instance,  closely  linked  to  the  extent  of 
functional  limitations  and  increasing  with  the  severity 
of  functional  limitation. 

Comparing  reported  needs  with  assistance  received, 
while  holding  functional  limitations  constant,  can 
provide  useful  information.  For  example,  if  reported 
needs  parallel  the  amount  and  kind  of  assistance 
received,  when  functional  limitations  are  held  con¬ 
stant,  then  one  possible  conclusion  is  that  (1)  reported 
needs  are  little  more  than  a  mirror  of  a  person’s 
current  life  situation  and  (2)  reported  needs  would 
tend  to  expand  if  assistance  grew.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  finding  of  association  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  there  are  real  differences  in  needs  apart 
from  those  caused  by  functional  limitations,  but  that 
these  differences  are  well-met  by  services  actually 
provided. 

In  carrying  out  this  recommendation,  the  focus 
must  be  upon  those  data  sources  in  which  needs  are 
measured  separately  from  the  data  which  measure 
functional  limitations.  Otherwise,  the  apparent 
relationship  between  needs  and  functional  limitations 
will  be  perfect.  However,  that  will  be  a  spurious  result 
which  occurs  because  the  same  data  item  is  used  to 
measure  both  concepts. 

This  recommendation  can  help  simplify  future  data 
collection.  Those  items  strongly  associated  with  needs 
can  be  identified  and  then  used  as  predictors  of  needs. 
If  the  focus  of  a  planned  study  is  on  needs,  the  predic- 
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tors  can  then  be  used,  and  questions  on  other  factors 
or  on  needs  may  be  dispensed  with.  Of  course,  there 
are  different  concepts  of  need  (see  recommendations 
2G  and  21),  and  those  items  strongly  associated  with 
the  particular  concept  of  interest  should  be  the  predic¬ 
tors  on  which  information  is  collected.  Predictors  are 
likely  to  differ  depending  on  which  concept  of  needs  is 
the  focus  of  the  data  activity.  Similarly,  depending  on 
what  particular  need  is  of  concern,  predictors  will 
generally  vary.  For  example,  predictors  of  the  need  for 
transportation  assistance  are  likely  to  differ  from  those 
for  the  need  for  chore  assistance. 

Recommendation  21:  Data  from  existing  and  planned  sources 
should  be  analyzed  to  ascertain  how  outcomes  are  affected  by 
assistance  received. 

Rationale. — As  indicated,  outcomes  are  the  “bottom 
line”  of  social  programs,  while  assistance  is  the 
primary  factor  subject  to  alteration  by  policy  action  in 
the  LTC  field.  Important  outcomes  potentially  affect¬ 
ed  by  LTC  assistance  include: 

•  Morbidity  and  mortality. 

•  Changes  in  functional  limitations. 

•  Self-perceived  health  and  happiness. 

•  Timing,  role,  and  duration  of  institutionalization. 

•  Costs. 

Thus,  a  major  test  of  LTC  policy  is  whether  out¬ 
comes  such  as  these  are  improved  by  the  policy  in 
question.'" 

A  number  of  data  sources  report  information  on 
such  outcomes  and  do  so  together  with  information  on 
an  experimental  control  group  or  a  quasi- 
experimental  comparison  group.  Such  a  design,  incor¬ 
porating  a  control  or  comparison  group,  is  almost  im¬ 
perative  if  the  effects  of  assistance  are  to  be  separated 
from  what  would  have  happened  in  its  absence. 
Sources  with  this  design  contained  in  the  Committee’s 
inventory  of  LTC  data  sources  include: 

•  Alternative  Health  Services  (Georgia) 
(HCFA021) 

•  Day  Hospital  Service  in  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
(HSR043) 

•  Decision-Making  for  Home  Care  (AOA065) 

•  LTC  Reimbursement  Experiments — Evaluation 
of  Homemaker  and  Day  Care  Services  (HSR041) 

•  Research  and  Demonstration  on  Housing 
Severely  Handicapped  in  Public  Housing  (HUD024) 
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•  Triage:  Coordinated  Delivery  of  Services  to  the 
Elderly  (HCFA045) 

•  The  Well-Being  of  the  Elderly  in  Cleveland 
(GAO070) 

•  The  Western  Arkansas  Study  on  Aging  (AG049) 

Data  from  sources  of  this  type  should  be  analyzed 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  assistance  on  as  wide  a  range 
of  outcomes  as  feasible.  Studies  to  date  suggest  that 
different  outcomes  respond  differently  to  assistance. 
For  example,  multiple  studies  have  found  that  in¬ 
creased  formal,  non-institutional  assistance  increases 
measured  costs”  but  decreases  mortality. 

In  addition,  another  method  for  measuring  need 
can  be  applied  to  data  sets  of  this  type,  which  permits 
analysis  of  outcomes  as  (among  other  things)  a  func¬ 
tion  of  reported  needs  and  assistance  received.  In  es¬ 
sence,  this  method  defines  a  need  as  that  which  im¬ 
proves  outcomes,  if  met.  Analysis  is  then  used  to  find 
out  which  purported  needs  positively  affect  outcomes, 
if  met,  and  which  do  not.  Only  those  purported  needs 
which  result  in  improved  outcomes,  if  met,  are  then 
regarded  by  this  method  as  actual  needs.  “Decision- 
Making  for  Home  Care”  explicitly  explores  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  measuring  needs,  and  “The  Well-Being  of 
the  Elderly  in  Cleveland”  implicitly  does  so.  The 
sources  listed  just  above,  which  deal  with  outcomes 
and  have  control  groups,  also  could  be  analyzed  to 
yield  need  measures  of  this  type. 

This  method  for  measuring  needs  should  be 
developed.  It  is  the  one  method  which  ensures  that 
meeting  that  which  it  defines  as  a  need  will  result  in 
an  improvement.  And  that  is  what  needs  measure¬ 
ment  should  ensure  if  policy  aims  are  to  be  achieved. 


RECOMMENDATION  3.  ELIMINATE  MAJOR  GAPS 
IN  COVERAGE  COMMON  TO  NATIONAL  SURVEYS 

As  recommendation  2  has  shown,  existing  and 
planned  data  sources  provide  valuable  information  for 
answering  policy-related  questions  on  LTC  for  the 
elderly.  Therefore,  an  analysis  of  national  data 


"There  also  should  be  a  concern  with  what  might  be  called  an 
“immediate  outcome”;  namely,  whether  assistance  improves  the 
current  conditions  of  daily  life.  For  example,  do  meals  on  wheels  ac¬ 
tually  result  in  people  whose  diet  previously  had  been  inadequate 
now  getting  an  adequate  diet? 

“Opportunity  costs  to  unpaid  providers  generally  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  reported  Findiugs  on  costs. 
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TABLE  3.1  NATIONAL  SURVEYS  ON  LTC  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 
_ (Continued) _ 

DATA  SOURCE  &  IDENTIFICATION  CODE  POPULATION  COVERED  FREQUENCY  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


sources'^  in  the  inventory  was  conducted  to  determine 
whether  their  policy  relevance  could  be  enhanced  by 
relatively  modest  changes  in  their  population  and  con¬ 
tent  coverage.  The  analysis  focused  on  population  and 
content  coverage  with  the  purpose  of  identifying  gaps 
that  cut  across  all  the  national  surveys  on  LTC  for  the 
elderly.  Such  gaps,  just  because  they  are  common  to 
most  or  all  surveys,  are  indicative  of  information  that 
generally  is  missing.  The  concentration  was  on 
national  surveys  because  information  about  the  total 
population  is  preferable  when  addressing  issues  for 
national  LTC  policy  development.  Moreover,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  national  surveys  most  often  is  broad,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  narrower  objectives  of  smaller,  special  pur¬ 
pose  studies.  These  special  purpose  studies 
reasonably  may  exclude  information  important  to  the 
LTC  field  in  general.  (Table  3.1  presents  information 
about  all  the  national  LTC  surveys  in  the  inventory — 
their  population  coverage,  frequency  of  data  collec¬ 
tion,  and  other  special  characteristics.) 

The  crosscutting  problems  identified  in  the  analysis 
were: 

•  Gaps  in  coverage  of  the  population  residing  in 
certain  types  of  living  quarters  and  the  need  for  stan¬ 
dardized  definitions  of  such  dwellings  to  prevent  dou¬ 
ble  counting  and  omissions. 

•  Gaps  in  coverage  of  informal  LTC  assistance  and 
the  need  for  a  standardized  definition  of  informal 
assistance. 

•  Lack  of  an  established,  coordinated  schedule  for 
including  functional  limitation  supplements  in  recur¬ 
ring  general-purpose  surveys. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  actions 
to  fill  these  gaps: 

•  National  household  surveys  on  LTC  for  the 
elderly  should  expand  their  coverage  to  include  the 
population  in  rooming  and  boarding  homes. 

•  National  surveys  on  the  institutional  population 
should  cover  the  elderly  in  all  types  of  long-term 
“health”  institutions. 

•  Definitions  of  living  quarters  should  be  revised  so 
that  clear  boundaries  delineate  households,  group 
quarters  (with  and  without  support  services),  and 
“health”  institutions. 

•  National  surveys  should  collect  information  about 
informal  assistance  for  those  areas  of  LTC  support 
that  they  cover. 

•  Those  national  surveys  which  include  a 
functional  limitation  supplement  in  some,  but  not  all, 
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of  their  cycles  should  develop  a  specific,  coordinated 
schedule  for  including  the  supplement  in  the  same 
year.  Any  national  survey  of  long-term  “health”  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  conducted  concurrently. 

Recommendation  3A:  National  household  surverys  on  LTC  for 
the  elderly  should  expand  their  coverage  to  include  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  rooming  and  boarding  homes.  When  sample  size  per¬ 
mits,  separate  estimates  of  the  rooming  and  boarding  home  pop¬ 
ulation  should  be  made. 

Rationale. — Persons  in  rooming  and  boarding 
homes — which  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  definition 
range  from  a  single  room  to  housing  with  a  complete 
package  of  support  services — generally  “slip  through 
the  cracks.”  They  are  not  included  in  institutional 
surveys.  Only  five  national  surveys  in  the  inventory 
(four  in  the  area  of  health)  cover  them  (see  Table  3.1). 
Of  the  five  surveys,  only  the  1980  census  produces 
separate  estimates  of  the  rooming  and  boarding  pop¬ 
ulation.  (Use  of  the  census  estimates  for  addressing 
LTC  policy  will  be  limited  because  information  on 
functional  limitations  is  restricted  to  one  item  on 
transportation  limitations.) 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of  persons  in 
group  living  quarters  is  thought  to  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  due  to  the  large-scale  deinstitutionalization 
of  persons  in  mental  facilities  and  the  construction  of 
housing  with  support  services.  Further,  this 
population — because  it  includes  persons  who  must 
cope  with  community  living  after  discharge  from  a 
mental  health  facility  or  who  choose  housing  with 
support  services — has  a  high  percentage  of 
functionally  limited  elderly.  Given  this  situation,  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  to  address  policy-related  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  (1)  what  LTC  supports  are,  and  sliould 
be,  targeted  to  persons  in  rooming  and  boarding 
homes  and  (2)  what  impact  does  housing  with  sup¬ 
port  services  have  on  maintaining  the  independence  of 
functionally  limited  elderly.” 

Recommendation  3B:  National  surveys  of  the  institutional  pop¬ 
ulation  should  cover  the  elderly  in  all  types  of  long-term 
“health”  institutions.  In  addition  to  information  about  the 

'^Note  that  all  national  data  sources  were  examined,  both  those 
which  deal  with  the  general  population  (the  institutionalized  and 
non-institutionalized  U.S.  population)  and  those  which  cover  a  dis¬ 
tinct  subgroup  of  the  U.S.  population — for  example,  low-income 
aged,  Hispanics,  Indians. 

"Both  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  have  activities  un¬ 
derway  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  rooming  and  boarding 
homes  and  methods  for  developing  comprehensive  sampling  frames 
of  them. 
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characteristics  of  the  clients  and  their  care,  the  surveys  should 
produce  information  on  dynamics  leading  to  institutionalization 
and  outcomes. 

The  surveys  should  produce  separate  estimates  for 
each  of  the  five  major  categories  of  institutions  listed 
below.  (Where  sample  size  or  interest  warrant, 
separate  estimates  of  the  subclasses  within  each  major 
category  should  be  produced.) 

•  Long-term  hospitals — psychiatric,  tuberculosis, 
chronic  disease,  and  rehabilitation  hospitals. 

•  Nursing  homes — nursing  care,  personal  care  with 
and  without  nursing,  and  domiciliary  care  institutions 
providing  health  and  personal  care  services  as  defined 
in  the  standard  classification  of  health  institutions  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS), 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.'*  This, 
classification  is  based  on  four  criteria;  (1)  number  of 
clients  receiving  nursing  services;  (2)  ad¬ 
ministration/supervision  of  medications;  (3)  licensed 
nursing  staff;  and  (4)  assistance  with  activities  of  daily 
living. 

•  Facilities  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

•  Facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

•  Psychiatric  facilities — homes  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  alcoholics,  and  drug  abusers. 

Rationale. — The  segment  of  the  elderly  population 
in  long-term  “health”  institutions,  though  small,  uses 
a  sizable  proportion  of  formal  LTC  services  and  of  the 
health  care  dollar.  Of  the  three  national  surveys  focus¬ 
ing  on  institutions,  none  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of 
long-term  “health”  institutions.  Coverage  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  in  psychiatric  hospitals  is  particularly  poor; 
no  national  survey  includes  them.  Further,  no  one 
national  survey  collects  data  on  both  the  dynamics 
leading  to  institutionalization  and  the  outcomes  of 
care  (e.g.,  discharged  live/dead,  discharged  to 
home/hospital,  duration  of  stay).  Data  from  the  same 
source  on  the  “beginning”  and  “end”  of  an  in¬ 
stitutional  stay  will  help  in  examining  the  underlying 
reasons  for  admission  and  the  efficacy  of  care. 

Recommendation  3C:  Definitions  of  living  quarters  should  be 
revised  so  that  clear  boundaries  delineate  households,  group 
housing  (with  and  without  support  services),  and  “health” 
institutions. 

Rationale. — Currently,  definitions  of  households, 
group  housing,  and  “health”  institutions  have  very 
fuzzy  boundaries  which  restrict  the  analyst’s  ability  to 
describe  completely  the  elderly  LTC  population  no 
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matter  where  they  live.  Definitions  to  clearly  delineate 
the  entire  spectrum  of  living  quarters  are  essential  for 
several  reasons: 

•  To  cover  the  entire  population,  eliminating  gaps 
and  overlaps. 

•  To  identify  subpopulations  for  in-depth  study. 

•  To  describe  living  quarters  in  a  consistent  way  so 
that  valid  comparisons  can  be  made  across  data 
sources. 

The  examples  below  illustrate  some  of  the  major 
problems  with  the  boundaries  of  existing  definitions  of 
living  quarters: 

•  No  identification  of  group  housing  with  support 
services.  Housing  with  support  services  is  described 
by  such  terms  as  assisted,  congregate,  senior  citizen, 
sheltered,  supportive,  and  transitional.  According  to 
the  classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  such 
housing  falls  into  the  category  of  “rooming  and 
boarding”  homes  where  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  group  housing  which  provides  only  shelter  and, 
in  some  cases,  meals.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  section, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  in  housing  with 
support  services  has  lead  to  a  greater  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  to  address  emerging  policy  questions. 

•  Differences  in  the  classification  of  “health”  in¬ 
stitutions  as  defined  by  Census  and  NCHS.  Census 
uses  in  part  an  undefined  criterion  of  “medical  care  or 
custody”  to  classify  a  “health”  institution.  NCHS  em¬ 
ploys  several  criteria  involving  facility  bed  size, 
specific  services,  staffing  patterns,  and  targeting  of 
care  to  persons  with  a  specific  health  problem. 
Generally,  a  comprehensive  sampling  frame  to  cover 
the  entire  elderly  LTC  population  is  constructed  by 
using  (1)  the  household  and  “other  group  housing” 
lists  of  the  Census  and  (2)  the  “health”  institutions 
list  of  the  NCHS  because  it  provides  more  detail  on  in¬ 
stitutional  characteristics  than  the  Census  “health” 
institutions  list.  In  developing  this  comprehensive 
sampling  frame,  the  assumption  is  made  that  Census 
and  NCHS  definitions  of  “health”  institutions  corres¬ 
pond.  If  this  untested  assumption  is  not  true,  and  the 
NCHS  definition  is  narrower,  some  portion  of  the 
elderly  population  is  missed.  If  the  NCHS  definition  is 

'*The  Committee  recommends  that  this  classiHcation  should  be 
used  now  for  consistency’s  sake.  However,  it  notes  that  it  would  be 
productive  to  reconsider  the  classiHcation  of  personal  care  homes 
(especially  those  without  nursing  care)  and  domiciliary  care  homes 
as  “health”  institutions.  They  seem  similar  to  such  living  quarters 
as  congregate  housing,  sheltered  living,  and  certain  board  and  care 
homes  than  to  “health”  institutions. 
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broader,  some  portion  of  the  elderly  population  is 
double  counted. 

•  Use  of  the  same  label  to  describe  different  types  of 
living  quarters.  The  NCHS  defines  a  domiciliary  care 
home  as  one  of  more  than  two  beds  in  which 
assistance  in  one  to  two  activities  for  daily  living 
routinely  is  provided.  In  1976  (the  latest  year  for 
which  data  are  available),  it  reported  that  the  Nation 
had  60  such  homes  with  about  2,300  beds.  For  the 
Veterans  Administration,  domiciliary  care  facilities 
are  places  for  veterans  who  require  some  personal 
supervision  but  basically  can  carry  out  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  care.  In  1976,  the  VA  reported  the  existence  of 
18  such  facilities  with  over  10,100  beds.  For  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  classifies  domiciliary  care 
facilities  and  other  supervised  living  arrangements  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  common  element;  provision  of  some 
supervision  and  assistance  in  personal  care.  In  1976, 
they  reported  that  15  States  with  federally  ad¬ 
ministered  SSI  payments  had  106,800  persons  living 
in  such  places.  Obviously,  use  of  the  same  term  masks 
substantial  differences  in  the  definitions  used  by  these 
three  agencies. 

Recommendation  3D:  National  surveys  should  collect  informa¬ 
tion  about  informal  support  for  those  areas  of  LTC  support  they 
cover.  In  implementing  this  data  collection,  the  Committee 
further  recommends  use  of  this  standard  definition  for  informal 
support:  all  types  of  help,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  provided  by 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors  who  are  not  part  of  a  group  or 
program  formally  organized  to  provide  that  help.'^  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  information  on  informal  support  is  multi¬ 
dimensional  and,  therefore,  recommends  that  collection  covers 
the  following  areas: 

•  Availability  of  informal  support. 

•  Receipt  of  informal  support. 

•  Provider  of  informal  support. 

•  Opportunity  costs  borne  by  the  provider. 

More  specifically,  the  following  information  should 
be  collected  for  each  dimension: 

•  Availability  of  informal  support:  number  and 
characteristics  of  household  members,  family  living 
outside  the  household,  and  friends  in  terms  of  whether 
they  are  available  to  provide  support  and  willing  to  do 
so;  changes  in  willingness  as  the  amount  of  support 
needed  increases;  and  potential  of  support  in  an 
emergency  or  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

•  Receipt  of  informal  support:  type,  quantity,  and 
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frequency  of  support  according  to  why  it  is  provided 
(i.e.,  due  to  functional,  health,  social  problems);  who 
provides  it;  how  much  (if  anything)  it  costs  the 
recipient;  and  who  (if  anyone)  pays  for  it. 

•  Provider  of  informal  support:  characteristics  of 
the  provider  (i.e.,  demographic,  income,  functional 
limitations,  whether  support  also  is  provided  to 
others,  work  status/history);  relationship  to  recipient; 
time  spent;  and  out-of-pocket  expenditures  (if  any) 
when  providing  support. 

•  Opportunity  costs  borne  by  the  provider  of  infor¬ 
mal  support:  cost  attributable  to  providing  support 
rather  than  doing  something  else,  i.e.,  cost  of  the  fore¬ 
gone  opportunities  that  the  informal  provider 
sacrifices.'* 

Rationale. — Although  a  variety  of  recent  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  majority  of  LTC  support  received  by 
the  elderly  falls  in  the  informal  category,  national  in¬ 
formation  about  the  multiple  dimensions  of  such  sup¬ 
port  as  described  above  is  limited.  Such  information  is 
needed  in  order  to  examine  how  Federal  efforts  can 
maintain  and  enhance  independent  living  status  for 
the  elderly  while  providing  support  so  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  role  of  the  informal  network  system  is  not  under¬ 
mined  or  supplanted. 

The  national  information  that  is  available  describes 
the  household  members  and  the  type  of  LTC  support 
received,  but  generally  does  not  indicate  the  quantity 
or  frequency  of  informal  support  received  nor  describe 
the  characteristics  of  the  provider  of  this  support 
beyond  identifying  the  kin  relationship  to  the 
recipient.  (See  recommendation  2E  for  a  description 
of  the  information  which  is  currently  available.) 

Review  of  national  data  sources  in  the  inventory  in¬ 
dicates  that  various  definitions  of  informal  support  are 
used.  In  some  cases,  the  deciding  criterion  is  whether 
the  support  is  paid  for;  in  others  it  is  whether  the  sup- 

■'According  to  the  recommended  deHnition,  a  free  lunch  prepared 
by  a  neighbor  is  informal  support  unless  the  neighbor  provides  it 
because  she  is  a  volunteer  in  an  organized  meal  program  such  as 
meals  on  wheels.  In  that  case,  it  is  formal  support. 

'‘The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  first  emphasis  in  this  area 
should  be  on  refinement  of  existing  methodologies  so  that 
procedures  for  measuring  opportunity  costs  are  generally  accepted. 
Only  then  can  data  collection,  per  se,  begin.  Refinement  of  existing 
methodologies  should  address  the  issues  of  how  to  validate  the 
amount  of  “caring”  time  reported  by  the  provider  and  how  to  cost 
the  provider’s  time,  esjjecially  when  the  provider  is  not  a  member  of 
the  work  force.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
methodological  efforts  on  opportunity  costs  that  are  already  un¬ 
derway,  such  as  those  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the 
areas  of  head  and  spinal  cord  injuries  and  of  kidney  dialysis. 


port  is  provided  by  a  government  agency.  Use  of  a 
standard  definition  is  important  because  it  permits 
comparability  of  results  across  data  sources.  Because 
this  is  an  area  in  which  data  efforts  have  been  limited, 
the  Committee’s  recommended  definition  will  also 
serve  as  a  “reference  point”  to  help  structure  ques¬ 
tions  and  response  categories  so  that  information 
about  informal,  as  well  as  formal,  support  can  be 
produced. 

Recommendation  3E:  Those  national  surveys  which  include  a 
functional  limitation  supplement  in  some,  but  not  all,  of  their 
cycles  should  develop  a  specific,  coordinated  schedule  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  supplement  in  the  same  year.  Survey(s)  of  long-term 
“health”  institutions  also  should  be  conducted  concurrently. 

Rationale. — Of  the  seven  recurring  surveys  that 
produce  national  LTC  data  on  the  elderly,  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey-National  and  the  Health  Interview 
Survey  do  not  include  items  on  functional  limitations 
each  year.  (The  housing  survey  included  a  functional 
limitation  supplement  in  1978;  the  health  survey,  in 
1977,  1979,  and  1980.)  Neither  survey  has  definite 
long-range  plans  for  when  the  supplement  next  will  be 
included.  Inclusion  of  the  supplement  in  both  surveys 
during  the  same  year  will  facilitate  linking  and  com¬ 
parison  of  findings.  Conducting  survey(s)  of  long-term 
“health”  institutions  during  that  same  year  will  allow 
a  complete  national  picture  of  the  elderly 
population — both  institutional  and  non- 
institutional — to  be  developed. 


RECOMMENDATION  4:  COLLECT  A  STANDARD 
SET  OF  DATA  ITEMS  AS  APPROPRIATE 
TO  THE  FOCUS  OF  THE  DATA  EFFORT 

Earlier  recommendations  have  shown  that  existing 
and  planned  data  sources  provide  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  answering  policy-related  questions. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  serious  technical  considera¬ 
tions  inherent  in  comparing  data  from  various  sources 
when  different  definitions,  items,  and  categories  are 
used  to  measure  the  “same”  concepts.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  recognizes  that  use  of  a  standard  core  of 
information — one  with  common  definitions  along 
with  standard  items  and  response  categories — 
increases  the  analytical  potential  of  data  efforts  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  it  permits  valid  comparisons  to  be 
made  across  data  sources  and  (2)  it  provides  informa¬ 
tion  for  imputing  relationships  from  one  source  to 
another.  Such  standardization  is  particularly  useful  to 
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the  national  policy  analyst  who  wishes  to  impute  the 
relationships  from  a  small-scale,  data  “rich”  research 
project  to  a  national  survey  containing  a  more  limited 
set  of  information.  The  ability  to  impute  relationships 
becomes  even  more  important  in  the  field  of  LTC 
when  one  considers  that  of  the  103  existing  data 
sources  identified  in  the  inventory,  about  30  percent 
are  broad-based  national  sources,  while  about  70  per¬ 
cent  are  data  “rich”  research/evaluation  projects. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  those  developing 
the  content  of  LTC  data  efforts  undertake  the  follow¬ 
ing  actions  in  order  to  increase  comparability  and 
facilitate  linking  of  findings: 

•  Include  items  on  economic  resources,  availability 
of  family,  and  a  standard  list  of  functional  limitations. 

•  Include  those  items  from  the  “Long-Term  Health 
Care  Minimum  Data  Set”  which  are  appropriate  to 
the  focus  of  the  data  effort. 

The  standardized  content  recommended  here 
represents  the  basic  core  of  information  to  be  collec¬ 
ted.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
more  detail  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  particular  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  data  collection  effort.  It  encourages  ex¬ 
pansion  of  these  items  and  additions  of  other  items  as 
necessary  as  long  as  the  established  definitions  are 
used  and  detail  can  be  collapsed  into  the  broader 
“standard”  categories. 

Recommendation  4A:  All  LTC  data  sources  for  the  elderly” 
should  include  items  on  economic  resources,  availability  of 
family,  and  the  standard  list  of  functional  limitations  presented 
below.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  monitoring  body 
established  to  update  the  “Long-Term  Health  Care  Minimum 
Data  Set”  incorporate  items  on  economic  resources  and 
availability  of  family  in  the  next  version. 

The  list  of  functional  limitations  is  grouped  into  the 
four  broad  activities  the  Committee  conceptualized  as 
essential  for  independent  daily  living  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  mobility  and  transportation,  is  listed 
alphabetically  within  each  activity.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  as  patterns  among  functional  limita¬ 
tion  items  are  identified  (see  recommendation  2A) 
questionnaires  based  on  this  list  can  be  streamlined 
by  using  “screener”  questions  and  by  retaining  only 
one  item  from  a  highly  correlated  group. 

'"Data  collection  activities  which  do  not  have  a  substantial  focus 
on  LTC  may,  appropriately,  use  only  a  few  items  on  functional 
limitations.  Analysis  of  available  data  (see  recommendation  2)  can 
improve  selection  of  such  items. 
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•  Mobility  and  transportation  activities  (listed  from 
most  to  least  restrictive) 

1.  Bedfast Jchairfast'* 

2.  Transfer  in  and  out  of  bed/chair'* 

3.  Reach,  grasp,  handle 

4.  Bend,  lift,  stoop 

5.  Walk'* 

6.  Climb  stairs 

7.  Move  from  room  to  room  in  home /institution 

8.  Go  outside  home /institution'* 

9.  Get  around  in  neighborhood 

10.  Get  around  outside  neighborhood 

1 1 .  Use  existing  public  transportation  ( bus,  subway,  taxi, 
train ) 

12.  Drive  car. 

•  Personal  care  activities 

1.  Bathe  or  shower'* 

2.  Continence'* 

a.  Bladder 

b.  Bowels 

3.  Dress'* 

4.  Eat'* 

5.  Use  toilet — including  cleaning  self,  adjusting  clothes, 
transferring  on/off  toilet  or  bed  pan'* 

•  Housekeeping  activities 

1.  Cook/ prepare  warm  meals 

2.  Do  laundry 

3.  Light  housework — wash  dishes,  dust,  straighten  up 

4.  Heavy  housework — wash  windows,  floors  or  walls; 
move  furniture;  maintain  yard. 

•  Self-management  activities 

1.  Handle  money  and  pay  bills'* 

2.  Obtain  groceries,  personal  items,  and  medications 
either  by  shopping  or  other  arrangement(s)'* 

3.  Take  care  of  personal  possessions'* 

4.  Take  medications  according  to  directions 

5.  Use  the  telephone.'* 

Rationale. — The  LTC  literature  recognizes  that  in¬ 
formation  on  economic  resources  and  availability  of 
family  is  essential  in  analyzing  the  need  for  and  uses  of 
the  formal  and  informal  LTC  support  systems.  It  also 
recognizes  that  information  on  functional  limitations 
is  an  excellent  way  to  identify  the  elderly  population 
which  potentially  require  LTC  assistance.  This  is 
because  measures  of  functional  limitation,  as  opposed 
to  age  or  primary  (i.e.,  medical)  diagnosis,  describe 
the  degree  of  dependency  of  the  individual  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  most  fundamental  of  activities  to  cope  with 
everyday  living.  Moreover,  the  information  on 
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functional  limitations  provides  a  basis  for  linkage  and 
comparison  from  one  LTC  data  source  to  another, 
thereby  substantially  increasing  the  potential  to  ad¬ 
dress  LTC  policy  issues. 

The  recommended  list  of  functional  limitations  is 
based  on: 

•  An  in-depth  examination  of  the  actual  functional 
limitation  items  (1)  in  all  the  national  data  sources  in 
the  inventory  and  (2)  in  those  subnational  sources 
identified  as  “rich”  (six  times  or  more)  in  functional 
limitation  data.  In  all,  about  half  of  the  data  sources 
in  the  inventory  were  examined. 

•  A  review  of  certain  major  works  which  summarize 
and  critique  measures  of  functional  limitations.  These 
include  the  RAND  report  Physical  Health  in  Terms  of 
Functioning,  the  Administration  on  Aging  report  (un¬ 
published)  Research  Instrument  Bank  on  Aging,  the  draft 
recommendations  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  on  “culture-free”  dis¬ 
ability  questions,  and  a  working  document  (un¬ 
published)  prepared  for  the  consultant  group  who 
developed  the  functional  limitation  items  in  the 
“Long-Term  Health  Care  Minimum  Data  Set.” 

The  standardized  content  recommended  here 
represents  the  basic  core  of  information  to  be  collec¬ 
ted.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
more  detail  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  particular  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  data  collection  effort.  It  encourages  ex¬ 
pansion  of  these  items  and  additions  of  other  items  as 
necessary  as  long  as  the  established  definitions  are 
used  and  detail  can  be  collapsed  into  the  broader 
“standard”  categories. 

Recommendation  4B:  All  LTC  data  sources  for  the  elderly 
should  include  those  items  from  the  “Long-Term  Health  Care 
Minimum  Data  Set”  which  are  appropriate  to  the  focus  of  the 
data  effort. 

Rationale. — The  “Long-Term  Health  Care 
Minimum  Data  Set,”  developed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics,  consists  of  24  items  developed  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  core  of  information  needed  routinely  about  the 
population  receiving  LTC  services.  This  core  covers 
three  areas — demographic,  health/functional  status, 
and  services.  Table  4.1  presents  a  list  of  the  items  in 
each  area.  A  copy  of  the  “Long-Term  Health  Care 
Minimum  Data  Set”  report,  presenting  not  only  the 
standard  items  and  their  definitions  but  also  a  discus- 


"Also  included  in  the  “Long-Term  Health  Care  Minimum  Data 
Set.” 
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sion  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  each  item,  is 
available.”  The  Committee  recognizes  that  although 
the  “Minimum  Data  Set”  has  a  strong  emphasis  on 
health  and  personal  care,  it  does  not  cover  fully  the 
spectrum  of  LTC  support  such  as  housing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  economic  resources,  availability  of  family,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  it  recommends  use  of  those  items  from 
the  “Minimum  Data  Set”  which  are  appropriate  to 
the  focus  of  the  data  effort  for  several  reasons; 

•  The  “Minimum  Data  Set”  is  multipurpose.  It  ad¬ 
dresses  the  information  needs  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  users  of  health  information — including  providers 
and  planners  of  LTC  services,  researchers,  and 
policymakers — rather  than  specialized  interest  of  a 
particular  group. 

•  It  was  developed  by  a  broad  consensus.  The  con¬ 
sultants  represented  various  fields  in  LTC;  aging, 
mental  health,  developmental  disability,  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  research,  economics,  and  planning.  Virtually 
all  Federal  programs  involved  in  the  health  and  social 
aspects  of  LTC  provided  input  throughout  the 
development  by  participating  in  work  group  meetings.  • 
Drafts  were  reviewed  by  approximately  1,500  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  in  these  various  aspects  of  LTC,  in¬ 
cluding  providers,  planners,  and  policymakers  at  both 
national  and  local  levels. 

•  It  is  applicable  to  both  the  household  and  in¬ 
stitutional  populations. 

•  Many  of  items  are  “tried  and  true”  measures  that 
have  been  used  extensively  in  data  collection  and, 
hence,  have  established  reliability  and  validity. 

RECOMMENDATION  5:  USE  “PIGGYBACKING” 

IN  GATHERING  FURTHER  DATA 

Much  information  on  LTC  for  the  elderly  can  be 
obtained  by  analyzing  data  that  are,  or  will  be, 
available  from  existing  and  planned  data  collection 
activities  (see  recommendation  2).  More  and  better 
information  will  be  available  if  changes  recommended 
in  recommendations  3  and  4  are  carried  out.  None¬ 
theless,  policy  questions  may  arise  which  cannot  be 
answered  adequately  by  these  means.  Indeed, 
analysis  of  existing  data  may  identify  issues  or  suggest 
needed  refinements  in  information  which  will  require 
new  data  gathering. 

If  further  collection  of  person-based  data  is 
desirable,  “piggybacking” — adding  a  supplement  to 
existing  or  planned  surveys — has  important  advan¬ 
tages  as  a  means  of  gathering  these  data,  as  compared 
to  the  alternative  of  fielding  an  entirely  new  data 
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collection  activity.  General  advantages  of  piggyback¬ 
ing  include; 

•  Saving  of  response  burden  on  the  public. 
Demographic  and  other  core  data  can  be  used  by  both 
the  basic  and  the  piggyback  study,  thereby 
eliminating  the  burden  that  would  result  from 
collecting  them  twice.  This  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage.  President  Carter  has  an  explicit  goal  of  reducing 
respondent  burden,  and  a  system  of  agency-by-agency 
burden  allowances  is  being  developed. 

•  Time  savings.  A  survey  with  organizational 
arrangements  already  initiated,  or  perhaps  long  es¬ 
tablished,  is  likely  to  be  in  the  field  sooner  and 
produce  data  sooner  than  a  new  effort. 

•  Cost  savings.  Typically  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  a  survey  is  the  cost  of  interviewer  field  work. 
Most — sometimes  almost  all — such  cost  can  be 
avoided  by  piggybacking. 

However,  piggybacking  also  has  some  general  dis¬ 
advantages,  including; 

•  Poorer  response  to  the  survey  because  the  inter¬ 
view  runs  longer. 

•  Constraints  imposed  by  the  basic  survey;  for  in¬ 
stance,  reduced  interview  time  available  or  less  than 
optimal  sampling  frames  or  interviewing  procedures. 

•  Response  bias  resulting  from  the  context  or  tone 
set  by  the  contents  of  the  base  vehicle. 

•  Difficulties  of  working  out  joint  arrangements. 
Anecdotes  suggest  these  are  often  serious  on  both  sub¬ 
stantive  matters  and  procedural  requirements. 

'’National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Long-Term  Care 
Statistics  Branch,  3700  East-West  Highway,  Hyattsville,  Maryland 
20782. 

"For  example,  in  the  course  of  the  Committee’s  work  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  impediments  due  to  procedural  requirements  were  raised. 
One  involved  an  Agency’s  (AOA’s)  authorizing  legislation,  which 
allows  transfer  of  Title  IV  (training,  research,  special  projects,  etc.) 
funds  to  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  but  prohibits 
such  transfers  to  other  components  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Joint  efforts  with  other  components  of  the 
Department  are  allowed,  but  the  Agency  must  retain  control  of  its 
funding,  thus  potentially  complicating  the  arrangements  that  would 
be  necessary  for  piggybacking  on  a  survey  being  conducted  by 
another  component  of  HEW.  The  other  involved  an  incident  in 
which  piggybacking  apparently  was  construed  as  sole  source 
procurement,  a  form  of  purchasing  requiring  special  Justification, 
from  the  organization  carrying  on  the  “base”  survey.  Staff  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  indicate  that 
piggybacking  for  surveys  between  two  Federal  agencies,  where  the 
work  is  done  in-house  by  one  of  the  agencies  (as  opposed  to  a  non¬ 
government  body),  is  not  considered  sole  source  procurement.  In 
fact,  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  which  permits  interagency  transfer 
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In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  each 
potential  base  vehicle  for  piggybacking  has  its  own 
specific  advantages  and  disadvantages.  These  specific 
considerations  are  described  in  table  5.1  which  lists 
the  large  surveys  of  households  and  individuals  which 
currently  are  carried  out  or  planned  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  surveys  which  might  be  used  as 
base  vehicles. 

Recommendation  5:  Piggybacking — that  is,  adding  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  existing  or  planned  surveys — should  be  used  if  further 
data  gathering  is  desirable  and  if,  in  the  particular  case  being 
considered,  the  advantages  of  piggybacking  outweigh  its 
disadvantages. 

The  best  surveys  for  use  as  base  vehicles  for  piggybacking  a 
person-based  LTC  survey  of  the  non-institutionalized  elderly 
population  are: 

•  The  Annual  Housing  Survey. 

•  The  Crime  Victimization  Survey. 

•  The  Health  Interview  Survey. 

•  The  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Housing  Adjustments  of 
Older  People. 

•  The  Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participation 
(SIPP),  if  the  data  gathering  activity  in  question  is 
planned  for  1985  or  later,  when  SIPP  is  expected  to 
reach  its  full  size. 

The  choice  among  these  five  recommended  vehicles 
(and  among  possible  others)  should  be  made  in  light 
of  the  specifics  of  the  particular  data  gathering  need 
and  of  what  potential  base  vehicles  are  available  at  the 
time.  Advantages  of  the  five  recommended  vehicles, 
and  of  others,  are  described  in  the  table  5.1. 


of  funds  so  that  several  agencies’  requirements  can  be  combined  for 
in-house  performance  or  contracted  out,  encourages  agencies  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  common 
administrative  requirements.  However,  some  restrictions  do  exist 
and  legal  counsel  should  be  sought  routinely  in  working  out  such 
joint  efforts.  If  a  piggybacking  arrangement  should  require  use  of 
non-competitive  or  sole  source  procurement,  exceptions  to  the  use 
of  formal  advertising  are  available.  Among  these  exceptions  are: 
public  exigency,  including  financial  savings;  services  of  educational 
institutions;  and  when  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  competition  by 
advertising  (procurement  for  studies  or  surveys  is  a  specific  listed 
example).  Agencies  having  'questions  about  sole  sourcing,  joint 
funding  efforts,  or  the  Economy  Act  may  contact  OFPP  for 
assistance. 


APPENDIX 

Listing  of  Data  Sources 

The  Inventory  of  Data  Sources  on  the  Functionally  Limited 
Elderly:  A  Compendium  of  the  Content  and  Coverage  of  Data 
Sources  on  Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly  includes 
detailed  information  on  the  following  103  surveys  and 
studies  which  met  the  inventory  criteria. 

Activity,  Morale,  and  Living  Arrangements  of  the 
Aged 

Administration  on  Aging  Model  Project — “Extending 
Access” 

Adult  Restorative  Services 
Aging  as  a  Rural  Phenomenon 
Aging  Needs  Assessment  by  AUAA/University  of 
California  at  Davis 
Alternative  Health  Services 

Analysis  of  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Geriatric  Day 
Treatment  Center  (GDTC)  and  Development  of 
Administrative  Procedures 
Annual  Housing  Survey — National,  1978 
Annual  Housing  Survey — SMSA,  1978-82 
An  Approach  to  Assessment  of  Long-Term  Care: 

Nursing  Home  and  Long  Term  Hospitals 
Approaches  to  Determining  the  Cost  of  a  Home  Care 
Alternative  to  Nursing  Home  Care:  The  Diversion 
Strategy 

Baltimore  Longitudinal  Study  of  Human  Aging 
Baltimore  Home  Maintenance  Program  Evaluation 
Study 

Caregiver  Training  for  the  Elderly  Impaired  in  Rural 
and  Urban  Settings 

Census  of  Population  and  Housing — Long  Form, 
1980 

Community  Based  Project  for  the  Mentally  Frail 
Elderly 

Community-Based  Comprehensive  Care  for  the 
Elderly 

Community  Care:  The  Chronic  Disease  Service 
Module 

Community  Ecology  and  Adaptation  of  Older  Per¬ 
sons 

Community  Services  Program 
Community-Wide  Alternative  LTC  Model 
Comprehensive  Service  Needs  Study 
TJie  Cost  Effect  and  Benefits  Associated  with 
Domiciliary  Care  and  Intermediate  Care 
Day  Hospital  Service  in  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Decision-Making  and  the  Elderly 
Decision-Making  for  Home  Care 
Delivery  of  Medical  and  Social  Services  to  the 
Homebound  Elderly 
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The  Dependent  Elderly  and  Women’s  Changing 
Roles 

Developmental  Disabilities  Project  on  Residential 
Services  and  Community  Adjustment 
The  Effects  on  Families  of  Caring  for  Impaired 
Elderly  in  Residence 
The  Elderly  in  the  Inner  City 
The  Elderly  Program — A  Community  Education 
Model  for  Network  Building  among  Minority 
Elderly 

Enriched  Housing  Program  in  NY  State  and 
Evaluation 

Epidemiologic  Catchment  Area  Program — New 
Haven  Catchment  Area 

Evaluation  of  a  Comprehensive  Home  Care  Program 
for  the  Elderly 

Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Congregate  Housing 
for  the  Elderly 

Experiments  with  Waiver  of  the  3-Day  Prior 
Hospitalization  Requirement 
Fall  River — Highland  Heights 
Family  and  Community  Support  Systems 
Family  and  Long  Term  Care 

FIG  (Flexible  Intergovernmental  Grant)/Waiver 
Long-Term  Continuum  of  Care  Model  Dem¬ 
onstration  Project 

Follow-up  Study  of  Former  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Clients 

Foster  Grandparent  Program  (FGP)  Project 
Evaluation 

Framingham  Heart  Study — Functional  Disability 
Study 

Geriatric  Assessment  and  Resource  Center  Model 
Project 

Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  I 
(Hanes  I)  1971-75 

Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  II  (Hanes 
II)  1976-1980 

Health,  Income  and  Related  Problems  of  the  Elderly 
in  Powell  County,  Kentucky 
Health  Interview  Survey 

Home  Care:  An  Alternative  to  Institutionalization 
Identifying  Opportunities  for  Improving  the  Quality 
of  Life  of  Older  Age  Groups 
The  Impact  of  the  Entry  of  the  Formal  Organization 
on  the  Existing  Informal  Networks  of  Older 
Americans 

Informal  Social  Networks  in  Support  of  Elderly 
Blacks  in  the  Black  Belt 
Inhome  Service  Study 

Living  Independently  for  the  Elderly  (Project  LIFE) 
Longitudinal  Retirement  History  Study 


Longitudinal  Study  of  Housing  Adjustments  of  Older 
People 

Long-Term  Care  Demonstration  and  Design 
Long-Term  Care  Reimbursement  Experiments — 
Evaluation  of  Homemaker  and  Day  Care  Services 
Maintaining  the  Elderly  in  the  Community 
Methodology  for  Classifying  and  Comparing  Costs  for 
Services  in  LTC  Settings 

Model  Project  Enhancing  Meaning  of  Life  for 
Hispanic  Elders 

National  Medical  Care  Utilization  and  Expenditure 
Survey 

National  Nursing  Home  Survey  (NNHS),  1977 
A  National  Study  to  Assess  the  Service  Needs  of  the 
Hispanic  Elderly 
National  Survey  of  the  Aging 

National  Survey  of  Transportation  Problems  of 
Transportation  Handicapped  Persons 
Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  (NFCS), 
1977-78 

Natural  Supports  Program  (NSP)  Community  Group 
Development 

“Nursing  Homes  Without  Walls” — Evaluation  of 
N.Y.  State’s  Long  Term  Health  Care  Program 
Onlok  Community  Care  Organization  for  Dependent 
Adults  (CCODA) 

The  Path  to  the  Institution:  Socio-Cultural,  Familial 
and  Organizational  Factors 
Postcensus  Disability  Survey 
Post-Occupancy  Evaluation  of  Hillhaven  Hospice 
Program  Research  for  Serving  the  Indian  Elderly 
Research  and  Demonstration  on  Housing  Severely 
Handicapped  in  Public  Housing — Highland 
Heights 

Research  Panel,  Income  Survey  Development 
Program,  1978 

Research  Panel,  Income  Survey  Development 
Program,  1979 

The  Role  of  Caregivers  in  the  Black  Community 
The  Role  of  Families  in  Providing  Long-Term  Care  to 
the  Frail  and  Chronically  Ill  Elderly 
Roles  of  Homes  for  the  Aged  in  Meeting  Community 
Needs 

Sail  (Strengthened  Assistance  for  Independent  Liv¬ 
ing) 

Senior  Companion  Program  (SCP)  Evaluation 
Service  Management  Project  Arkansas  Office  of 
Aging 

Service  Organizations  and  the  Public 
Soma  Geriatric  Resocialization  Program — 
Psychiatric  Services 

A  Study  of  Informal  Support  Network  of  the  Needy 
Elderly 
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Study  of  the  Well-Being  of  Older  People  in  Cleveland 
Ohio 

Survey  of  Disability  and  Work,  1978 
Survey  of  Health  and  Work  Characteristics,  1974 
Survey  of  Income’  and  Education 
Survey  of  Institutionalized  Persons  (SIP),  1976 
Survey  of  Low-Income,  Aged,  and  Disabled  (SLIAD) 
Survey  of  Transportation  Problems  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Handicapped  Persons  in  Urban  Areas 
Team  Approach  to  Home  Care  Randomized  Trial 


Team  Demonstration  Project  for  Non-Institutional 
Care  for  the  Elderly 

Team  Demonstration  Project  for  Non-Institutional 
Care  for  the  Elderly 

Triage:  Coordinated  Delivery  of  Services  to  the 
Elderly  (HS-02563) 

VA  Domiciliary  Study  Wood  Wisconsin 
Volunteers  for  Services  to  Older  Persons 
Western  Arkansas  Study  on  Aging 
Wisconsin  Community  Care  Organization  (CCO) 
With  A  Little  Help  From  My  Friends 
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TABLE  5.1  EXISTING  AND  PLANNED  SURVEYS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

OF  EACH  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  AN  LTC  DATA  SUPPLEMENT  (Continued) 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


ESTELA  DAGUM  WINS  SHISKIN  AWARD 

The  First  Annual  Julius  Shiskin  Award  for 
Economic  Statistics  was  awarded  June  12  to  Estela 
Dagum,  Director  of  Research-Seasonal  Adjustment 
and  Time  Series  Staff,  Statistics  Canada.  Dr.  Dagum 
was  honored  “for  her  widely  recognized  contributions 
to  Time  Series  Analysis,  especially  for  expanding 
Julius  Shiskin’s  pioneering  work  in  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ment,  by  combining  his  X-11  Seasonal  Adjustment 
Program  with  the  Box  Jenkins  ARIMA  Models.” 

The  Shiskin  Award  is  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Statistical  Society  chapter  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  Participants  in  the  Award  Committee  in 
addition  to  WSS  are  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards. 

The  honorarium  for  the  First  Shiskin  Award  was 
$250.00.  Contributions  may  still  be  made  to  the 
Award  Fund.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  Julius 
Shiskin  Award  Committee,  c/o  American  Statistical 
Association,  806  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  (Rich  Allen,  secretary,  shiskin  award 
COMMITTEE,  telephone  (202  )  447-4896) 

GUIDE  FOR  USERS  OF  LOCAL  AREA 
UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

A  new  report  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  provides  users  of  local  area  unemployment 
data  with  the  specific  methods  used  to  develop  the  es¬ 
timates  and  a  brief  description  of  each  method. 

To  fulfill  legislative  requirements,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  prepares  monthly  estimates  of  the 
labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  in  more 
than  5,000  areas,  including  States,  labor  market 
areas,  counties,  and  cities  with  25,000  inhabitants  or 
more.  Data  are  currently  available  for  most  of  these 
areas  beginning  in  1975.  Because  data  of  uniform 
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quality  are  not  available  for  all  jurisdictions,  es¬ 
timating  methods  vary.  The  estimates  for  States  and 
large  metropolitan  areas  are  suitable  for  economic 
analysis.  For  most  of  the  less  populous  areas,  however, 
the  data  are  produced  primarily  because  they  are  re¬ 
quired  under  Federal  legislation  as  part  of  the  basis 
for  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

The  report  (1)  identifies  the  method(s)  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  monthly  estimates  for  each  county  and  city; 
(2)  indicates  the  time  period  for  which  each  method 
was  used,  so  that  users  may  be  aware  that  in  many 
areas  the  estimates  do  not  constitute  consistent  series; 
and  (3)  summarizes  the  major  estimating  methods 
used  at  various  geographic  levels:  the  household  sur¬ 
vey,  used  in  the  10  largest  States,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  metropolitan  area;  the 
unemployment  insurance  based  estimating  method, 
used  in  the  remaining  States  and  for  labor  market 
areas;  claims  population  disaggregation,  used  for 
most  counties  within  multicounty  labor  market  areas; 
and  the  census  share  procedure,  used  for  most  cities. 

The  95-page  report.  Estimating  State  and  Local  Area 
Unemployment:  A  Guide  for  Data  Users  (Bulletin  2058),  is 
available  for  $4.00  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (RICHARD  RoSEN,  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 
telephone  (202)  523-1024) 

CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has 
submitted  to  Congress  its  annual  report.  The  Condition 
of  Education,  the  sixth  in  a  series  mandated  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  Drawing  upon 
statistics  from  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
sources,  the  report  portrays  American  education 
within  a  broad  demographic  and  social  context. 

In  this  year’s  report,  statistical  data  are  presented 
on  a  variety  of  issues  concerning  educational  institu- 
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tions,  participants,  and  personnel.  The  report  is 
organized  to  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  system  and  its  relationship  to  the  larger  society. 
The  first  section  of  this  report  describes  trends  and 
developments  affecting  education  at  all  levels.  Chap¬ 
ter  1  presents  a  description  of  education  in  the  broad 
context  of  the  new  decade,  chapter  2  covers  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education,  and  chapter  3  ex¬ 
amines  higher  education.  In  the  second  section  of  the 
report,  special  topics  have  been  selected  for  closer 
analysis.  Chapter  4  presents  higher  education  finance, 
chapter  5  examines  preprimary  education,  and  chap¬ 
ter  6  describes  adult  and  occupational  education. 
Finally,  chapter  7  presents  an  analysis  of  elemen¬ 
tary/secondary  resource  disparity. 

Statistics  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  report 
include: 

•  Projections  to  1988-89  of  enrollment  in 
educational  institutions  at  the  preprimary, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education 
levels,  presented  in  the  context  of  demographic 
and  social  changes; 

•  Changing  status  and  concerns  of  elemen¬ 
tary/secondary  teachers  in  a  period  of  slackened 
demand; 

•  Enrollment  indicators  of  college  students  by  age 
level,  sex,  and  attendance  status,  emphasizing  the 
increases  in  older  students,  women,  and  part-time 
students ; 

•  Profiles  of  adult  education  participants  and 
programs; 

•  Indicators  of  the  financial  status  of  colleges  and 
universities  presented  against  a  backdrop  of 
declining  enrollment  and  rising  inflation; 

•  Analyses  of  both  within-State  and  among-States 
elementary/secondary  resource  disparity  using 
Theil  coefficients  for  comparisons  of  core  current 
expenditure  per  pupil  and  classroom  teachers  per 
1,000  pupils. 

The  report  presents  the  data  in  chartbook  format 
with  interpretive  text.  Supporting  tables  accompany 
each  chart.  A  cumulative  index  to  the  series  is 
provided.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  editor  of  the  report,  Nancy  Dearman,  telephone 
(301)  436-7916.  Copies  of  The  Condition  of  Education, 
1980  Edition,  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (O.  JEAN  Brandes, 
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NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  telephone  (301)  436- 
7885) 

THE  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  HISPANIC  AMERICANS 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  has  recently  published  a  major  report  en¬ 
titled  The  Condition  of  Education  for  Hispanic  Americans. 
The  report  consists  of  a  compilation  and  discussion  of 
available  data  concerning  the  educational  participa¬ 
tion  and  achievement  of  Hispanic  Americans.  Data 
were  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
although  NCES’s  own  files  provided  most  of  the  data. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to:  An  Overview  of 
Hispanics  in  the  United  States,  Hispanic  Participa¬ 
tion  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Hispanic  Participation  in  Postsecondary  Education, 
and  Outcomes  of  Education. 

Illustrative  highlights  from  the  report  are: 

•  Hispanics  aged  14-19  were  twice  as  likely  as  white 
non-Hispanics  not  to  have  completed  high  school. 

•  In  1978  more  than  half  of  all  Hispanic  full-time 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  attending  2-year 
colleges.  California  accounted  for  over  a  third  of 
these  Hispanic  students. 

•  Attrition  takes  a  high  toll  on  Hispanic  college  stu¬ 
dents.  A  longitudinal  NCES  study  showed  that 
over  half  of  all  Hispanic  students  who  entered 
college  in  1972  had  dropped  out  within  4  years, 
compared  with  a  third  of  non-Hispanic  whites. 

The  report.  The  Condition  of  Education  for  Hispanic 
Americans,  is  available  in  both  an  English  and  a 
Spanish  language  version.  Single  copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from: 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

Statistical  Information  Office 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

(Presidential  Building,  Room  205) 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Additional  copies  of  the  English  language  version, 
GPO  Stock  Number  017-080-02096-3,  may  be 
purchased  for  $6.50  each.  It  is  expected  that  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  the  Spanish  language  version  will 
also  be  available  shortly  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  (JEAN  BraNDES,  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION,  telephone  (301)  436-7885) 
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RECENT  EIA  PUBLICATIONS 


INS  ANNUAL  REPORT.  1978 


The  Energy  Information  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  has  recently  announced  the 
availability  of  the  following  new  publications  which 
are  briefly  described  below.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

EIA  Publications  Directory — A  User’s  Guide 
(DOE/EIA-O149(79),  GPO  Stock  Number  061-003- 
00102-5;  $5.00). — This  comprehensive  directory  in¬ 
dexes  and  abstracts  all  EIA  publications  released 
from  October  1977  through  December  1979.  It  super¬ 
cedes  EIA  Publications  Directory  and  EIA  Publications 
Directory  Supplement  published  in  1979. 

the  Evidence  for  a  “Low  Energy  Future”:  A 
Critique  of  the  Good  News  About  Energy  (DOE/EIA- 
0183/19,  GPO  Stock  Number  061-003-00097-5; 
$3.75). — This  report  reviews  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality’s  report  entitled  The  Good  News  About 
Energy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  five  primary  references 
cited  in  the  report  as  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
“low  energy  future.’’ 

An  Econometric  Model  of  the  Market  for  Residual  Fuel  Oil 
on  the  East  Coast  (DOE/EIA-0183/18,  GPO  Stock 
Number  061-003-00099-1;  $3.75). — The  impacts  of 
the  Entitlements  Program  on  supply,  market  price, 
and  quality  of  residual  fuel  oil  are  discussed  in  this 
document. 

International  Petroleum  Annual  { 1978)  (DOE/ El A- 
0042(78),  GPO  Stock  Number  061-003-00098-3; 
$2.25). — This  report  outlines  supply  of,  and  demand 
for,  petroleum,  including  production,  imports,  ex¬ 
ports,  stocks,  refinery  throughput,  output  of  products, 
and  domestic  demands  for  refined  products  by  coun¬ 
try  and  area  and  by-product. 


The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
has  released  its  Annual  Report  for  the  year  which  ended 
September  30,  1978.  Beginning  with  the  1978  fiscal 
year,  INS  is  publishing  a  two-part  annual  report.  The 
first  section  contains  a  narrative  description  of  the 
year’s  activities  with  ten  selected  statistical  tables. 
The  second  section,  to  be  released  shortly,  will  be  a 
statistical  yearbook  continuing  all  the  data  series  from 
the  annual  reports  of  previous  years. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistics 
Branch  of  INS,  Room  5020,  425  I  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20536,  telephone  (202)  633-3059. 
(Linda  Gordon,  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  telephone 
(202  633-3059) 


HUD  STATISTICAL  YEARBOOK 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  has  recently  released  the  1978  HUD  Statistical 
Yearbook.  The  Yearbook  provides  calendar  year  and 
cumulative  information  on  HUD  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  and  financial  data  by  fiscal  year.  Also  included 
in  the  book  are  housing,  construction  and  financial  in¬ 
formation  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  related  socioeconomic  data.  State 
distributions  are  shown  for  most  departmental 
programs  and  data  for  the  Urban  Development  Ac¬ 
tion  grant  program  is  shown  for  the  first  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  data  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  in¬ 
formation  is  displayed  on  the  characteristics  of  occu¬ 
pants  for  selected  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
programs. 

Copies  of  the  349-page  HUD  publication  (Stock 
No.  023-000-00-579-4)  may  be  purchased  for  $7.50 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
(Robert  Ryan,  office  of  administration, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  telephone  (202)  557-0605) 

NEW  NATIONAL  PARK 
STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT 


The  Use  of  Federal  Lands  for  Energy  Development  ( Energy 
Policy  Study  Paper,  Volume  8)  (DOE/EIA-0201/8,  GPO 
Stock  Number  061-003-00100-9;  $4.25). — This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  reports  in  EIA’s  Energy  Policy  Study, 
which  examines  Government  intervention  into  energy 
markets.  It  discusses  the  use  of  Federal  lands  for 
energy  development  by  transferring  such  lands  to 
private  control.  (JOHN  E.  DANIELS,  OFFICE  OF 
ENERGY  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  ENERGY  INFORMA¬ 
TION  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY, 
telephone  (202)  634-5602) 
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The  new  edition  of  the  National  Park  Statistical 
Abstract:  1979,  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Statistical  Office,  National  Park  Service.  The  volume 
is  a  compilation  of  various  indicators  of  public  use  of 
the  National  Park  System  which  are  prepared 
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throughout  the  year  to  assist  with  forecasting 
recreational  tourism  and  to  measure  public  response 
to  fuel  availability  and  cost. 

The  Abstract  contains  data  on  every  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System,  including  data  on  remote  as 
well  as  urban  parks.  The  40-page  document  consists 
entirely  of  graphs,  figures,  and  tables  of  data  about 
the  public  use  of  the  national  parks.  The  1980  edition, 
now  under  preparation,  will  include  statistical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  certain  findings  and  commentary  about 
influences  on  public  use  figures.  Income  generated  by 
national  park  related  tourism  will  also  be  reported. 

The  document  will  be  distributed  without  charge  as 
long  as  supplies  last.  Orders  to  be  placed  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  roster  should  be  sent  “ATTN:  Customer 
Service”  at  the  following  address: 

Statistical  Office 
National  Park  Service 
P.O.  Box  25287 
Denver,  CO  80225 

(Kenneth  E.  Hornback,  national  park  ser¬ 
vice,  STATISTICAL  OFFICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR,  telephone  (303)  234-4529) 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
FOR  1978 

According  to  statistics  released  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  tax  liability  on  6  million  individual 
income  tax  returns  for  1978  was  reduced  by  $590 
million  due  to  new  residential  and  business  energy  tax 
credits.  Most  of  the  residential  credits  arose  out  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  energy  conservation  items,  such  as  in¬ 
sulation,  storm  windows,  and  weather-stripping, 
rather  than  for  renewable  energy  source  property, 
such  as  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  equipment. 

These  statistics  appear  in  the  Preliminary  Report, 
Statistics  of  Income — 1978,  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns. 
Data  in  this  report  are  based  on  a  sample  drawn  from 
nearly  90  million  Forms  1040  and  1040A  filed  during 
Calendar  Year  1979.  The  report,  which  is  prepared 
annually  by  Internal  Revenue  Seivice,  includes 
statistics  on  taxpayer’s  sources  of  income,  their  ex¬ 
emptions,  itemized  deductions,  taxable  income,  in¬ 
come  tax  and  credits  classified  by  size  of  adjusted 
gross  income  for  both  the  Nation  and  for  each  State. 

The  51 -page  report  may  be  purchased  for  $3.25 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (JACK 
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Blacksin,  internal  revenue  service,  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  treasury,  telephone  (202)  376-0155) 

CALL  FOR  ABSTRACTS 
FOR  NCHS  DATA  USE  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS) 
has  issued  a  call  for  abstracts  of  technical  papers  to  be 
presented  at  the  Fifth  Data  Use  Conference  to  be  held 
April  14-16,  1981.  The  site  is  undetermined  but  will 
soon  be  announced. 

Abstracts  of  proposed  papers  should  relate  to 
statistical,  epidemiological,  economical  or 
demographical  development  and  operation  of  areas 
relating  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  area  health  ser¬ 
vices  delivery,  health  services  planning,  and  health 
resources  allocation.  Specific  program  areas  may  in¬ 
clude  such  topics  as:  determining  health  needs  using 
population  based  methodologies;  determining  effects 
of  health  planning  implementation;  assessing  effects 
of  competition  on  the  health  sector;  hospital  service 
performance  variations;  determining  indicators  for 
medical  underservice  and  other  specific  areas. 

NCHS  has  sponsored  the  Data  Use  Conference 
since  1975  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ap¬ 
plied  statistical  research  specific  to  subnational 
geographic  units.  More  than  200  Conference  partici¬ 
pants  exchange  ideas  on  innovative  approaches  in  the 
application  of  statistical  techniques  to  medical  care 
cost  containment,  distribution  of  medical  resources, 
improvement  of  health  care  delivery,  and  evaluation  of 
medical  services.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  sub¬ 
national  geographic  units,  particularly  of  the  size 
defined  by  Health  Systems  Agencies. 

Please  do  not  send  papers  or  monographs. 
Abstracts  should  be  forwarded  by  August  31,  1980  to: 

Paul  D.  Williams 
Chief,  Data  Application  and 
Research  Branch,  DCHSS,  NCHS 
Center  Building,  Room  2-63 
3700  East  West  Highway 
Hyattsville,  Maryland  20782 
Telephone  (301)  436-7059 


UN  STATISTICAL  OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 

The  following  briefly  describes  recent  publications 
issued  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Copies  of  these  documents  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Sales  Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  When  ordering,  please  use  the  price  and  stock 
number  included  in  the  description.  Government 
agencies  should  request  the  discount  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  as  it  is  not  automatically  given. 

Compendium  of  Social  Statistics,  1977  (Statistical 
Papers,  Series  K,  No.  4;  1325  pp.;  UN  Sales  No. 
E/F.80.XVII.6.;  $35.00). — This  is  the  third  issue  of 
the  Compendium.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  a  joint 
undertaking  of  the  United  Nations  (Statistical  Office, 
Population  Division,  Centre  for  Housing,  Building 
and  Planning  (now  known  as  the  United  Nations  Cen¬ 
tre  for  Human  Settlements)),  the  International 
Labour  Office,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization.  In  addition,  data 
have  been  supplied  by  the  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees,  the  World  Bank,  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Postal  Union  and  the  International  Statistical  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Compendium  is  a  collection  of  data 
describing  social  conditions  and  social  change.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  source  of  information  on  social  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  world,  regional,  national  and  sub¬ 
national  levels  and  as  a  means  of  providing  building- 
block  data  for  the  development  of  social  indicators. 

The  Compendium  is  composed  of  four  parts.  Part  I 
includes  estimates  and  projections  for  the  world, 
macro-regions  and  regions.  The  estimates  and  projec¬ 
tions  are  considered  to  be  of  particular  importance  in 
developing  regions  as  a  means  of  compensating,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  absence  of  data  in  many  in¬ 
dividual  countries  within  the  regions.  Part  II  com¬ 


prises  data  for  countries  or  areas  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  contributors,  represent,  in  some  cases,  key 
series  describing  social  conditions  and  social  change. 
Part  III  consists  of  general  statistical  series  for  coun¬ 
tries  or  areas.  Part  IV  is  devoted  to  information  on 
cities  or  urban  agglomerations.  This  represents  a  first 
attempt  to  bring  together  in  the  Compendium  infor¬ 
mation  reflecting  conditions  in  human  settlements. 
The  selection  of  series  in  all  parts  of  the  Compendium 
was  severely  limited  by  the  availability  of  data. 

A  total  of  151  tables  are  included  in  the  Compen¬ 
dium.  They  are  distributed  among  the  four  parts  and 
grouped  according  to  subjects  which  represent  impor¬ 
tant  social  concerns,  for  example,  population,  health, 
nutrition,  education,  conditions  of  work,  housing  and 
environmental  conditions,  and  so  forth.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  tables  contain  estimates  and  projections, 
analytical  rates,  index  numbers,  ratios  and  similar 
devices  not  commonly  found  in  the  regular  statistical 
publications  of  contributing  organizations.  They  are 
intended  to  provide  an  overall  view  of  the  world  social 
situation  and  trends  in  the  situation  rather  than  the 
detailed  and  necessarily  highly  annotated  series  re¬ 
quired  by  subject  specialists  in  any  one  discipline. 

Demographic  Yearbook,  1978  (Statistical  Papers,  Series 
R,  No.  7;  463  pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E/F.79.XIII.1; 
Clothbound,  $36.00;  paperbound,  $30.00). — This  is 
the  thirtieth  issue  of  a  comprehensive  compilation  of 
international  demographic  statistics,  including  for 
over  200  countries  or  areas  of  the  world  data  on  pop¬ 
ulation  size,  natality,  mortality,  nuptiality  and 
divorce.  Urban  and  rural  components  of  the  statistics 
are  shown  wherever  possible.  Technical  notes  tp  each 
table  are  included. 
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PERSONNEL  NOTES 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  William  Jones,  formerly  Senior  Economist  in  the  Financial 

Reports  Section,  has  been  promoted  to  Chief  of  that  Section. 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  MiCHAEL  Moran.  who  recently  D.xrrel  F  vRke,  Statistician  in  the  Econometric  and  Computer  Ap- 

completed  his  Ph.D.  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  joined  plications  Section,  has  been  promoted  to  Senior  Statistician  in  that 

the  Board’s  staff  as  an  Economist  in  the  Capital  Markets  Section.  Section. 


DEATH 

Bel  lvh  Washabaugh  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  died  of  She  was  one  of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  data  collection 

leukemia  on  June  26  at  the  Southern  Maryland  Hospital  Center.  methods  in  developing  countries  and  was  a  member  of  the  inter- 

She  had  worked  at  the  Census  Bureau  since  1940.  Miss  national  Statistical  Institute,  the  Inter-American  Statistical  In- 

Washabaugh  received  the  Department  of  Commerce  Silver  Medal  stitute,  and  the  International  Association  of  Survey  Statisticians, 

in  1966  and  is  under  nomination  for  the  Department’s  Gold  Medal. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


August  1980 

Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for  than  a  specific  release  date, 
the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month 
Government  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The  in¬ 
will  be  met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  dicators  are  identified  by  the  title  of  the  releases  in 

may  be  able  to  release  dates  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  and  the 

by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or  release  identification  number  where  applicable. 
more  days  later.  In  certain  cases,*  timing  variability  in  Release  date  information  for  additional  series  can  be 

the  receipt  of  raw  data  requires  a  range  of  dates  rather  found  in  publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency), 


Date  Subject  Data  for 

August  1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release), 

Census,  C-30 . June 

1  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  Federal 

Reserve  Board  (FRB),  H.4.1  . Week  Endingjuly  30 

1  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of  Large 
Commercial  Banks  and  Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Endingjuly  23 

1  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,H.6 . Week  Endingjuly  23 

1  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release). 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  . July 

5  Selected  Interest  Rates,  FRB,  G.  13  . July 

6  Merchandise  Trade,  Balance  of  Payments 

Basis,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 

(BEA)  . 2  Q’80 

6  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release), 

Census,  BW . June 

6  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A  . June 

*6-7  Consumer  Installment  Credit,  FRB,  G. 19  . June 

7  Monthly  Selected  Services  Receipts 

(Press  release).  Census . June 

8  Sales,  Inventories  of  Single-Family  Homes, 

Census,  C-25  . June 
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Dale 


Subject 


Data  for 


August 


8 

8 

8 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

♦14-18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

♦15-19 

20 
21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 


Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  . Week  Ending  August  6 

Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of  Large 
Commercial  Banks  and  Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Ending  July  30 

Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6 . Week  Ending  July  30 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release). 

Census  (54)  . July 

Crop  Production,  Agriculture . August  1 

Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

Census . June 

Supply/Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

Price  Index  of  New  Single-Family  Homes, 

Census,  C-27  . 2  Q’80 

Producer  Price  Indexes  (Press  release),  BLS . July 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  . Week  Ending  August  15 

Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of  Large 
Commercial  Banks  and  Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Ending  August  6 

Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6 . Week  Ending  August  6 

Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-year 

Mortgages,  HUD . August  1 

Industrial  Production,  FRB,  G.12.3 . July 

Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20  . July 

Personal  Income  and  Outlays,  BE  A . July 

Gross  National  Product  (Revised),  BEA . 2  Q’80 

Corporate  Profits  (Preliminary),  BEA  . 2  Q’80 

Capacity  Utilization:  Manufacturing  and 

Materials,  FRB,  G.3 . July 

Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

NIPA  Basis,  BEA . 2  Q’80 

Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release). 

Census,  M3-1 . July 

Selected  Data  on  International  Transactions 

of  the  United  States,  BEA . 2  Q’80 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  . Week  Ending  August  20 

Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of  Large 
Commercial  Banks  and  Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Ending  August  13 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6 . Week  Ending  August  13 

Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release),  BLS  . July 

Real  Earnings,  (Press  release),  BLS . July 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


August 


25  Treasury  Statement  (the  monthly  “budget”), 


Treasury  . July 

27  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade, 

Census,  FT-900  . July 

27  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Nonfinancial 

Corporate  Sector,  BLS . 2  Q’80 

28  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS . July 


29  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  . Week  Ending  August  27 

29  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of  Large 
Commercial  Banks  and  Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Ending  August  20 

29  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6 . Week  Ending  August  20 


29  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture . Mid-August 

29  Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident,  and 

Lagging  Indicators  (Press  release),  BEA . July 

29  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing 

(Press  release),  BLS . July 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Subscription  Price:  $13.00  domestic  postpaid;  $3.25  additional  foreign  mailing. 
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INDISPENSABLE 

for  those  who  make  their  living  numbers- 

Basic  economic  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 


A  must  for  GNP  data  uaart. 


A  mutt  for  buainaaa  cycle  analyata. 


SURVEY 

CURRENT  BUSINESS. 

The  journal  of  record  and 
research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis. 

Published  monthly. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


WEEKLY 

BUSINESS  STATISTICS. 

A  weekly  updating  service  for 
data  that  appear  in  the 
statistical  (blue)  pages  of  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business. 
Published  weekly. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 


BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS  DIGEST. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
it  was  “the  single  most  useful 
government  publication,  in 
the  opinion  of  many 
analysts.’’  (March  21,  1977) 

Published  monthly. 


ENTER  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Annual  subscription:  Domestic:  $22.00  second  class;  $35.00  first  class;  Foreign:  $27.50. 

Weekly  Business  Statistics. 

Annual  subscription:  Domestic:  $22.00  first  class:  Foreign:  $27.50 . 

Business  Conditions  Digest. 

Annual  subscription:  Domestic:  $40.00  first  class:  Foreign:  $50.00 . 


Order  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Telephone  order  desk:  (202)  783-3238 
Governement  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Charge  to  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT,  MASTER  CHARGE,  VISA 


NAME-FIRST,  last 


COMPANY  NAME  OR  ADDITIONAL  ADDRESS  LINE 


□  Remittance  Enclosed 

(Make  checks  payaMe 
to  ttiporfntendont  of 
Documants) 

□  Charge  to  my  Deposit 
Account  No. 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM  TOi 

Superintendent  of  Docunoents 
Government  Printing  Office 
Washington.  D  C.  20402 


24  Hour  CPI  Mailgram  Service 


Consumer  Price  Index  data  now  are  available  by  mail- 
gram  within  24  hours  of  the  CPI  release.  The  new  service 
is  being  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  through 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  CPI  MAILGRAM  service  provides  unadjusted  and 
seasonally  adjusted  data  both  for  the  All  Urban  Consumers 


(CPl-U)  and  for  the  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical 
Workers  (CPI-W)  Indexes  as  shown  on  the  CPI-U  sample 
page  below.  The  unadjusted  data  include  the  cunent 
month’s  index  and  the  percent  changes  from  12  months 
ago  and  one  month  ago.  The  seasonally  adjusted  data  are 
the  percent  changes  from  one  month  ago. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  ALL  URBAN  CONSUMERS 

(CPI-U) 

:  U.S.  CITY 

AVERAGE  (  1967:  IOC) 

UNADJ 

UNADJUSTED  S 

ADJ 

GROUP 

INDEX 

PER  CHG 

FER  CHG  PER 

CHG 

MAY 

FROM  12 

FROM  1  FROM  1 

1979 

MO  AGO 

MO  AGO  MO 

AGO 

ALL  ITEMS 

214.  1 

10.8 

1.2 

1 .  1 

ALL  ITEMS( 1957-59=100) 

249.0 

• 

“ 

■ 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES 

228.2 

11.2 

.8 

.7 

FOOD 

234.3 

11.4 

.  9 

.7 

FOOD  AT  HOME 

233.4 

11.3 

.7 

.5 

CEREALS  AND  BAKERY  PRODUCTS 

216.2 

9.5 

.8 

1.0 

MEATS,  POULTRY,  FISH,  AND  EGGS 

242.2 

19.4 

.9 

.  1 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

293.8 

11.1 

.  7 

.8 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

226.8 

3.4 

.  1 

-.2 

FOOD  AUAY  FROM  HOME 

241.1 

11.7 

1 .  1 

1 .  1 

HOUSING 

222.4 

11.3 

1.2 

1.2 

RENT,  RESIDENTIAL 

173.8 

6.8 

1.0 

1.0 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

254.9 

14.6 

1.3 

1.3 

FUEL  AND  OTHER  UTILITIES 

232.2 

7.7 

2.  1 

2.2 

FUEL  OIL,  COAL,  AND  BOTTLED  GAS 

564.3 

23.2 

4.  1 

4.8 

GAS  (PIPED)  AND  ELECTRICITY 

251.6 

8.2 

2.6 

2.6 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  AND  OPERATION 

189.2 

7.5 

.3 

.4 

APPAREL  AND  UPKEEP 

166.  1 

3.9 

.4 

.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

207.7 

13.4 

2.4 

1.8 

NEU  CARS 

165.8 

8.7 

.9 

t  .  1 

USED  CARS 

205.4 

11.3 

2.7 

-.5 

GASOLINE 

247.7 

29.  1 

5.5 

5.0 

PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

193.3 

3.  1 

.4 

.  7 

MEDICAL  CARE 

236.3 

8.9 

.5 

.6 

MEDICAL  CARE  SERVICES 

254.4 

9.4 

.5 

.6 

ENTERTAINMENT 

187.8 

6.6 

.7 

5 

OTHER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

193.9 

7.5 

.4 

.5 

PERSONAL  C,‘RE  U 

193.9 

7.5 

.6 

.6 

COMMODITIES 

295.8 

10.9 

1.2 

.  9 

CCf;M0DITIE5  LESS  FOOD  AND  EEVEPAGES 

192.9 

10.9 

1.5 

1.0 

NCNDURABLES  LESS  FOOD  AND  tEVEKAGES 

195.7 

12.0 

2.0 

1 . 9 

DURABLES 

18  9.2 

10.0 

1  .  1 

.  5 

SERVICES 

229.5 

10  .  3 

1  .  1 

1 . 3 

ALL  ITEMS  LESS  FOOD 

2C3. 9 

10.5 

1.3 

1 .2 

ENERGY  1/ 

260.8 

19.8 

4.2 

4.2 

ALL  ITEMS  LESS  FOOD  AND  ENERGY 

204 .  1 

9.5 

.  9 

.  9 

±/  NOT  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED. 
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Social  Security  Administration 

Office  of  Policy 
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